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‘* The Art of the Surveyor in Practice’ 


ANOTHER Chartered Surveyors Annual Conference 
has come and gone. Leicester, 1961, presented 
a diverse and lively programme of stimulating addresses, 
fruitful discussion and good conversation, as well as 
a variety of social events. An onlooker might be 
justified in assuming that the majority of members, their 
wives and guests enjoyed the activities in which they took 
part at Leicester or in the surrounding countryside, but 
a conference on this scale should provide more than 
temporary enjoyment, and contribute in some way to the 
progress and advancement of the profession. Each 
annual conference is intended to fulfil a number of 
aims, defined when conferences were first introduced 
into the Institution’s calendar, and the yardstick of 
success is the extent to which those aims are achieved. 


The leading addresses 


IRST, the Annual Conference is intended to serve the 

intellectual advancement of the profession and 
Leicester certainly made its contribution in this field, 
both in the two opening addresses and in the numerous 
discussion groups. 

Lord James of Rusholme, who gave the opening 
address on “‘ The Professions in Contemporary Society,” 
spoke brilliantly on the problems and responsibilities 
facing the professions to-day. He warned against the 
dangers of seeking status for its own sake and of raising 
standards too high. He emphasised and commented 
upon the responsibilities of professional men, and closed 
with the following words : “ It is ultimately upon groups 
of professional men who have thought about these 
responsibilities, who are conscious of their profession- 
alism in its best sense, that the well-being of the 
community will rest, and not only its economic pros- 
perity but a great deal also of its moral health.” 

These are sobering words ; they present a challenge 
to all professional men and should encourage them to 
stand back occasionally from the turmoil of daily life 
to consider the value of the work they are doing and the 
contribution they are making to the community. 

Lord James was followed by Sir William Hart, who 
narrowed the field for consideration to “‘ The Profession 
ofa Surveyor.” Sir William had not had an opportunity 
of reading Lord James’s paper beforehand, but their 
comments on professionalism were remarkably in agree- 


ment, as can be seen from a study of the two papers, 
which are published in this issue. Sir William is, of 
course, familiar with the many facets of the surveyor’s 
profession, and he is also familiar with many of the 
problems facing the profession of the land. He com- 
mented on the general misunderstandings of the role of 
the surveyor’s profession and on the need to protect the 
general public from the malpractices of “‘accommodation 
agencies.” He instanced a number of developments in 
the property field which affect the work of the chartered 
surveyor and urged the profession to be constantly on 
the alert to meet such developments and ready to re-shape 
their thinking to suit modern society. 


The discussion groups 
THE opening addresses provided stimulating material 
for those discussion groups concerned with more 
philosophical matters; while other groups discussed 
practical problems of office organisation, technical in- 
formation and partnerships. But whatever the subject, 
the discussion groups once again made their mark in 
emphasising and developing the common interests of 
members and disseminating lessons of up-to-date practice. 
These groups also provide an opportunity for younger 
members to join with seniors in discussions on important 
topics—in fact, one senior member said that he had 
never heard a higher standard of debate than that at one 
of the discussion groups at Leicester. The reports of 
the group leaders and also of Bryan Anstey’s masterly 
and inspired summing-up ofthese reports and of the 
Conference as a whole will be published in the next issue. 


The Gold Medal Address 


ANOTHER object of the Conference is to focus 
attention on topical controversies—and what could 
be more topical and controversial than urban redevelop- 
ment ? This was the chosen theme of this year’s Gold 
Medal Address, given by Professor Philip White, of the 
University of British Columbia, who has made a special 
study of redevelopment problems on the North American 
continent. His address, published elsewhere in this 
issue, was acclaimed by the Conference as a notable 
contribution to literature on this topic. 
The Address was followed by a discussion on the same 
subject, sponsored by the General Practice Committee ; 
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and members also had an opportunity of examining a 
modern example of urban redevelopment when more 
than 100 visited the city centre of Coventry. At the 
same time another group of 40 visited Coventry 
Cathedral, and although unable to inspect the incom- 
plete interior, they were obviously deeply impressed with 
what they could see and were told ; many were over- 
heard to say that they would go back to Coventry after 
the Cathedral had been consecrated, so that they could 
see the building in all its glory. 


Art and architecture 


ANOTHER example of modern architecture that 

became well known to many taking part in the 
Conference was the University College Hall. This hall, 
one of the two residential buildings used by the Con- 
ference, had only recently been completed, and _ its 
extremely modern design and finish caused many a heated 
argument. This was also true of the 
modern art room in the Leicester Art 
Gallery where the Lord Mayor held a Civic 
Reception on Wednesday evening. This 
was a thoroughly delightful and original 
occasion, though the majority of those 
present were baffled by the significance of 
two of the pictures in particular ; however, 
if these pictures proved too overwhelming, 
members couldcalm their troubled minds by 
gazing at a pond full of golden orfe, or on 
a row of Egyptian mummies. What Lord 
Mayor has provided her guests with such 
original and varied entertainment ? The 
occasion was certainly one of the memor- 
able events of the Conference. 


€ 


Sectional activities 
‘TAKING the opportunity to derive the greatest 

benefit from their mutual interests, agricultural 
and mining surveyor members arranged a series of 
joint meetings and excursions to consider and view 
examples of ironstone workings and land restoration. 
Two papers on the subject, presented at the Conference, 
are published elsewhere in this issue, and a report of the 
discussion on the papers, and of the visit to the ironstone 
workings near Corby, will be published in the next issue. 
The mining surveyors also had a meeting to discuss soil 
mechanics ; while quantity surveyors considered the 
modernisation of techniques in quantity surveyors’ 
offices ; and the junior organisation discussed a paper 
entitled “*‘ The Chartered Surveyor—is he becoming too 
commercial ?” 





The Lord Mayor of Leicester 

(Alderman Miss May Goodwin, 

MBE, JP) at the official opening 
of the Conference 
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Off-parade 
THE serious side of a conference gains in strength and 
momentum, if there are opportunities to relax and 
refresh. As can be seen from the accompanying photo- 
graphs, the garden party provided one opportunity for 
informal meetings in pleasant surroundings, as did the 
civic reception held the same evening. The Conference 
Dinner, the Conference Ball, and the Mining Surveyors 
Annual Luncheon were also exceedingly enjoyable 
functions. 

In order that these social occasions may be held at all, 
the wives of members are an indispensable part of any 
Chartered Surveyors Annual Conference. Although 
they are very welcome at any sessions of the Conference 
—and many of them attended the opening sessions, the 
Gold Medal Address and the Brains Trust—they have 
opportunities to take part in special tours arranged for 
them if they wish ; Leicester proved an excellent centre 
for interesting visits to the countryside, to 
stately homes, and to factories of varying 
kinds. One party visited Boughton House, 
with its many beautiful pictures and 
tapestries and a rare collection of sixteenth 
and seventeenth century furniture. Another 
visited Quenby Hall which also contains 
historic tapestries and panelling as well as 
period furniture and notable paintings. 
Other ladies visited two factories in 
Leicester, the biscuit factory of Frears 
Ltd., and the clothing and hosiery factory 
of N. Corah. One of the most interesting 
aspects of this latter tour was the manu- 
facture of hosiery ; and the party saw the 
processes of white nylon being cut, seamed, 
fashioned and later dyed to the shade 
required. Male inspectors, examining for 
flaws, are required to use hand cream daily 
and to have a manicure once a week. 

Many factors contribute to a successful conference— 
more than can be enumerated here. The weather was 
kind, for a start. The University, though small and 
comparatively new, provided a fine setting, and its staff 
could not have been more friendly and helpful. The 
local Branch gave sterling assistance, particularly in the 
organisation of social events ; and they also entertained 
390 people to aperitifs before the Conference dinner. 
The headquarters committee, under the chairmanship of 
Kenneth Sanders, provided an entertaining and stimulat- 
ing programme, over which the President, assisted by the 
other Officers, presided with considerable efficiency. 

Of the 700 members and wives who joined in the 
activities at Leicester, many have already resolved to be 
at the next Conference—at Liverpool, in 1962. 





Top Left 

The President and Mrs. Strathon face the camera while 

the band of the Sherwood Foresters open their 
programme with “‘ A Bunch of Roses.” 


Middle Left 

Dr. R. Jardine Brown, Principal of the College of Estate 

Management (left) with Mr, and Mrs. D. L. Macintyre 
from Cambridge. 


Bottom Left 
Past President Richard Trumper (left) shares a joke with 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Speight from London. 
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Top Right 

Mr. Geoffrey Heywood, Senior Vice President (right) puts 
a point to Mr. A. G. Bell (Assistant Secretary) with the 
approval of Mr. P. E. Rowlinson and Mr. G. R. 


Middle Right 

The Branch Chairman, Mr. A. J. Harrison (left) and 
Mrs. Harrison (right) with Mr. C. N. Hadfield (County 
Planning Officer of Leicestershire) and Mrs. Hadfield. 
Bottom Right 

Past President William Balch (left) in earnest conversation 
with Mr. William James, Chairman of the Internal 


Symmons (Members of Council). 


> 





Services Committee. 
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The Garden Party 


A key to the personalities is given on the 
page opposite 


(Photography by the Midland Press Agency) 
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The Three Principal Speakers at the Conference 


LORD JAMES OF RUSHOLME 


The Right Honourable the Lord James of Rusholme was made a Life Peer in 1959. 
He has been High Master of Manchester Grammar School since 1945, and in 1962 will 
take up an appointment as Vice-Chancellor of the new University to be established at 
York, 


Lord James has spent all his life in education. After a distinguished academic record 
at Oxford, where he graduated with First Class Honours in Chemistry, he was an Assistant 
Master at Winchester for twelve years before going to Manchester. He was chairman 
of the Headmasters’ Conference in 1953-54, and served for ten years as a member of 
the University Grants Committee. He has also been a member of the Central Advisory 
Council on Education of the Standing Commission on Museums and Galleries. 


In addition to being an authority on education, particularly of the adolescent, Lord 
James is a well-known broadcaster, and a frequent member of “* The Brains Trust.” He 
is married and has one son. 


SIR WILLIAM HART, CMG 


Sir William Hart has had a distinguished career both in the academic field and as an 
administrator. After graduating at Oxford, he was a Fellow of Wadham College from 
1936 to 1947, and held appointments there as Tutor and Bursar. He was called to the 
Bar in 1928 and is a member of Lincoln’s Inn. 


During the war, Sir William spent a year at the Ministry of Shipping, before joining 
the British Merchant Shipping Mission in Washington in 1941, where he remained until 
1946, serving for the last two years as head of the Mission. For his war service he was 
made CMG. 


Sir William was General Manager of the Hemel Hempstead New Town Development 
Corporation from 1946 to 1955, when he was appointed Clerk to the London County 
Council. While at Oxford, he had also taken an active part in local government, so he called 
upon many years of experience when addressing the Conference on “* The profession of 
a Surveyor.” 


Sir William received his knighthood in the New Year Honours List of 1961. He is 
married and has three sons and a daughter. 


PROFESSOR PHILIP WHITE 


Professor White, who gave the Gold Medal Address this year, is Professor in the Faculty 
of Commerce and Business Administration at the University of British Columbia, with 
responsibility for academic studies in Estate Management. 


Before going to Canada in 1958, he was Head of the Valuation Department of the College 
of Estate Management in London. He served for a time as a Governor of the College, 
and as a Member of the Board of Studies in Estate Management of London University. 
He was also Warden of the Purples of the University. Since going to British Columbia 
Professor White has made a special study of redevelopment problems in Canada and the 
USA, and is well qualified to make a comparative judgment of problems and procedures 
in those countries and in the United Kingdom. 


Professor White is married and has a son and a daughter. He is a Fellow of the 
Institution and a Master of Science (Estate Management) of London University. 
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WHEN I gaily accepted the invitation to address this 

conference on this subject I can quite see that I made 
a great mistake. I thought that it would give me a pleasant 
visit to congenial society, and it has certainly done that. But 
I made the mistake in saying months beforehand that I could 
speak on a subject about which I know nothing. Normally 
I stick to education, a subject on which I can usually rely 
on saying some things which are sensible at any rate. How- 
ever, I thought this sounded an interesting subject which one 
ought to think about and to discuss. What I had not allowed 
for was my own inability to go very deeply into it, because 
the more one thinks of the professions in contemporary 
society the more difficult a subject it becomes. 


One can see the complexities and the complications as soon 
as one thinks of our different uses of the very word 
“ professions.” We use the word “ professional ” normally 
as a term of praise. We want professional standards of 
conduct, of remuneration—whatever it may be. On the other 
hand we sometimes use that word “ professional” as a term 
if not of abuse at any rate of denigration. We talk of 
a professional politician in a slightly denigratory way. 
A most interesting idea is there implicit—that we like to be 
governed by amateur politicians and yet none of us would 
like to be operated on by an amateur surgeon. 


Amateurism apparently goes very deep in our national life 
and is something praiseworthy in certain contexts, whereas 
professionalism is not. 


The distinction which we draw between the amateur and 
the professional in sport—an unreal distinction, a distinction 
that is yearly getting more ridiculous—has almost had the 
implication that it was better to be an amateur than to be 
a professional. So that the word “professional” or the 
word “ profession ” at once reveals complexities. Sometimes 
—in fact, usually—we use it in the sense of something 
valuable ; sometimes we use it in the sense of something of 
which to be ashamed. 


That is the initial complexity. Then one gets the difficulty 
that the whole idea of a profession is a fluid one, a growing 
one, and here we are approaching much more nearly to the 
kind of thing I want to say a few words about. 


If we look back 200 or 300 years we find that the word 
“ profession” was very restricted in its use. The original 
profession was that of the church. It was connected with 
making a profession of faith. 
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The Professions of Contemporary Society 


By The Right Honourable LORD JAMES OF RUSHOLME 


The following was the opening address at the Chartered Surveyors 
Annual Conference at the University of Leicester on 


Wednesday, 5th July, 1961 


To this was added the profession of law and then later— 
a great deal later—medicine. Medicine has always been in 
a slightly ambiguous position. It was one of the earliest 
subjects studied in universities and yet even as recently 
as the last century there were some kinds of doctors who 
were not recognised as being altogether respectable, certainly 
not on the same level as the older professions of the church 
and the law. 


It is only in the last century—really only in the last 
50 years—that we have begun to see the multiplication of 
professions. Why has that happened ? Why have we got 
this drive towards professionalism, this desire for what we 
might call professional standards ? 


There are two social forces which have led to this increase 
in professionalism in society. One is the increase in 
knowledge. The world has grown more complex. We have 
seen the growth of the things that there are to know. In 
order to do anything one must know more. You see that 
in no field more clearly than in education. If, for example, 
I look back in education on my great predecessors of say 
a 100 years ago ; if I look back to the curriculum that was 
taught by the greatest of headmasters, by Arnold at Rugby, 
only 100 years ago, what was that curriculum ? On Mondays 
his pupils learned Latin, Greek and a little ancient history. 
On Tuesdays they learned Latin, Greek and a little ancient 
history—and the same on Wednesdays and the same on 
Thursdays and the same on Fridays. The curriculum might 
be mitigated a little by some mathematics taught by a master 
of lower status, and French would be taught as an optional 
extra by a visiting native on alternate Thursdays. 


We know what has happened. That curriculum has been 
forced toexpand. Wehavehadtoaddtoit. Wehave added 
modern languages. We have added history. We have added 
geography. Above all we have added science. The growth 
of knowledge in the last century has forced us to enlarge our 
curriculum and it has brought new fields of expertness that 
did not exist before ; new fields of activity in which we 
should have to become professional if we were to progress— 
if, indeed, we were to survive. 


Just now I mentioned Arnold. That great headmaster, at 
the end of his short life, was not only headmaster of Rugby 
but he was also Regius Professor.of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. Now it is no slight on the headmaster 
of Rugby to-day to say that he would not be accepted as the 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford at the same 
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time as being headmaster of Rugby. There is too much 
history for him to know to-day, It was possible for Arnold 
to run that plurality, to have those two jobs side by side, 
because there was not the same amount of knowledge. 

If I look at it in a different way, I was myself trained as 
a chemist. If I look at the chemistry papers which are set 
to-day by my own university, the University of Oxford, in 
their final examinations, two-thirds of the questions are set 
on work that has been done since I took my own degree in 
1931. In that short time of 30 years you get that single 
subject growing at this enormous rate. It is one of the most 
prominent elements in our whole society that knowledge is 
increasing at this rate. Life is becoming more complex and 
we need more know-how to enable us to cope with the modern 
world, and this means that we need more professionals. 

That is one factor. The other factor that has led to this 
desire for professionalism is a social factor. It is the growth 
of democratic sentiments. In place of a society that rested 
on aristocratic principles, in which status was given by birth, 
we are developing a society in which status is given by merit, 
associated with intelligence and with occupation. This means 
that if you want high status in society you must attempt to 
associate that status with your occupation. Some occupa- 
tions give higher status than others. 

Those two elements : the growth of knowledge on the one 
side, the growth of expertness, the need for experts, which is 
so characteristic of our highly developed society, and the 
growth of a new hierarchy in society based on work and merit 
rather than on birth ; those two things together have led to 
this very great increase in the professions, the new pro- 
fessionals, the new desire among very many people to belong 
to what they call a profession. 

That desire has its bad side. Its bad side leads to this 
rat race for status. A literal example in that respect is the 
desire of the rat catcher to be called the rodent operative. 
That desire for status, sometimes shown in ludicrous ways, is 
the bad side, about which I will say a word ina moment. It 
also has its good side. The good side is the growth of what 
we can call the professional spirit, which I shall try to 
analyse. 


THE MARKS OF A PROFESSION 


With those introductory remarks let me look a little more 
closely at what are the marks of a profession. What do we 
mean by a profession ? The more closely one looks at this, 
the more difficult it becomes to be in any way precise. 
Associated with a profession are particular skills and a broad 
body of knowledge. That is clear enough: you belong to 
the profession of surveyors of one kind and another because 
you know about surveying ; that is to say, you know some- 
thing that I do not. I belong to the rather doubtful pro- 
fession of teaching—and I shall say a word about its 
doubtfulness in a moment—because I know something which 
you do not know : how to teach. 

At the same time, although in the idea of the profession 
are these skills and this body of knowledge, that is not enough, 
because not all skills are professional skills. There is that 
body of skill, all that body of knowledge that we associate 
with, say, crafts. We draw a distinction between crafts and 
professions and yet both involve their own particular expert- 
ness. Why? What is the differential 2? The differential is 
very difficult to define. 

One of the distinguishing marks is the difficulty of the 
material, the difficulty of the ideas, of the skills, which a 
person has to grasp in order to be a member of a profession. 
The surgeon is a professional man, the plumber is not, 
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because presumably surgery is more difficult than plumbing— 
although the two in some ways have a great deal in common. 

That is not the only difficulty, because some things that we 
do not call professions are very difficult to do indeed, such 
as juggling. I could never be a juggler and neither could 
you. I am a teacher, you are a surveyor, and juggling is 
incredibly difficult, but normally we do not speak of 
juggling as a profession. Why not? It is a very inter- 
esting thought and I wish we could become informal and 
discuss it. Why not? Partly, I suppose, because in 
a profession we think there must be an intellectual element. 
If we are to be professionals there must be an element of 
difficult ideas that have got to be mastered by the person who 
aims to join that profession. 

Partly it has something to do with the standard of life. 
We speak of a professional standard of life, and 1 shall return 
to that in a moment. But does the standard of life lead to 
the professional attitude or does the standard of life derive 
from the esteem in which society holds a surgeon rather than 
a plumber ? Which comes first ? Is the certain standard of 
life inevitably and irrevocably associated with the professional 
person ? 

That led one on to very deep waters, which I will not 
go into, of what principles a society should employ in fixing 
rates of remuneration for the people who serve it in various 
capacities. There is no more difficult field of enquiry for 
society than just that : why do we believe that certain occu- 
pations should inevitably be paid more than others ? It is 
a very interesting line of thought and speculation. 


A Cnaos or HURDLES 


Now these criteria—the difficulty, the intellectual element— 
lead all professions to impose intellectual hurdles in the shape 
of examinations on the people who desire to enter the pro- 
fessions. You can see it in operation to-day in Scotland in 
my own profession. There many Scottish teachers have quite 
manifestly resented very deeply indeed any suggestion that 
non-graduate men should be allowed into teaching. They 
put the hurdle for the teacher as high as a degree. In 
England we do not. Which is right? Behind it is this idea 
of dilution; a profession is diluted when it is too easy for 
people to get into it. That is the idea which is in our minds, 
rightly or wrongly. 

This kind of approach which I have been putting forward, 
perhaps too vaguely and unprecisely, this idea of difficulty, 
of the intellectual element has certain dangers for any profes- 
sion. It has the practical effect on education of producing 
chaotic entrance requirements. If you look through the 
entrance requirements for the professions in this country, 
you find between 200 and 300 different sets of professional 
requirements before you can enter into the profession. It 
leads to chaos. If you want to be a chartered accountant 
you must get so many subjects at the ordinary level. If 
you want to be a solicitor you must have a different set 
of subjects at the ordinary level in order to be exempt from 
a preliminary examination. You have a chaos of hurdles 
because each profession says “‘ In order to become one of us 
you must show these qualities,” whether the qualities are 
knowledge of history or a knowledge of Latin up to the 
ordinary level. 

You get from that this great tendency to value examinations 
as obstacles to be got over, to visualise education as a kind of 
hurdle race, and to over-value the possession of certificates 
rather than the possession of true knowledge. This multi- 
plicity of professional requirements has a bad effect on our 
educational system, and leads to a tendency to over-value 
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examinations and to regard examinations as ends in 
themselves. 

There is always the tendency for a profession to value and 
retain out-of-date and irrelevant entrance requirements 
because they are, as it were, respectable. You will get 
professions still demanding, say, ordinary level Latin among 
their entrance requirements, not because Latin is of any 
particular value for that profession but because Latin is, as 
it were, an OK or “U™” subject, and the mark of 
a professional man to know it. 


THE GROWTH OF PROFESSIONALISM 


Morte serious, I think, is the tendency to build up a body of 
knowledge, even to create a body of knowledge, in order 
to make it professional. Take my own field—education. It 
is a very interesting question whether a teacher is a pro- 
fessional or not. The teachers would like to regard them- 
selves as members of a profession, and yet what is it that the 
teacher knows that nobody else knows ? Is there a body of 
knowledge which makes a teacher a professional ? I have 
noticed again and again that whereas if one hears a surgeon 
or surveyor talking about his job people will listen in rapt 
attention and not argue, education is one of those subjects 
on which we are all experts and everybody, every business 
man, will tell you what is wrong with English education and 
what you ought to do to put it right. At times that is irritat- 
ing for the teacher but it has a certain basis of sense in it 
because to some extent we are all educators—certainly all 
parents are educators, they have to be. The community as 
a whole is an educational influence so that every member of 
the community is to that extent an educator. 


It is, of course, lamentably true that some of the greatest 
exponents of education, some of the best teachers in the 
country, are not themselves trained, for they have had no 
teacher training. They may be good historians or good 
chemists or good classicists, but they have had no professional 
training in education, and that is one of the difficulties which 
faces the teacher in his efforts to become a professional. Many 
teachers believe we should have compulsory teacher training 
for all entrants to the profession. On the other hand, you have 
got the headmasters of some of our greatest schools—I will 
not name them—who have never had any professional train- 
ing at all. And you get the ludicrous situation that some of 
the most distinguished teachers in this country, in England, 
would be classed as unqualified teachers if they went to 
Scotland. 

That is what professionalism in a bad sense can lead one 
towards—building up a subject. The educationist, in order 
that he may be a professional, in order that he may talk 
about the profession of teaching, tends to create a subject— 
i.e., education—which scarcely exists. So that in the United 
States, where all teachers are trained, all teachers undergo a 
course where they study education ; they have had to almost 
create a subject out of nothing so that they can study it. 
And most of the stuff that they study under the name of 
education would not really pass muster in any other field. 

There you have a very real danger, the growth of pro- 
fessionalism, and it is a thing that every profession must 
watch to a certain extent—the danger that it may create some- 
thing to study so that its members may be qualified by having 
studied it. 

There is also the danger that in order to keep ourselves 
pure and professional and of a high standard we may raise 
our standards and our requirements too high ; we may pro- 
long training too long in order to add a kind of rarity value to 
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ourselves. There is this danger, therefore, that we may, in 
order to remain exclusive, in order to remain aloft on our 
professional standards, do harm to the community by being 
too exclusive. 


I would put in that class the resistance of, say, dentists to 
welcome dental auxiliaries because they feel that this is 
a dilution of their profession ; the desire of a profession such 
as dentistry, for example, to have a very prolonged course in 
order that it may have parity of professional standards with 
medicine. I would not argue that myself necessarily, but 
you can see that this danger is present in some professions— 
the prolongation of training in order to raise status. 

Having mentioned those dangers to society and to 
knowledge implicit in this desire to be professional, let me 
turn to the good side of the growth of what I again may call 
the professional spirit, the association of people with a 
similar occupation, similar skills, similar backgrounds, 
similar training has great merits and great possibilities 
because it leads to the evolution of what we call vaguely 
professional standards. 

What do we mean by professional standards when we talk 
about them ? We must first suppose that a professional is 
rendering a service to the community. He is asserting that 
financial rewards are not the only rewards. He is asserting 
that he has a duty not only to think about how much he 
earns, not only to enter into an economic rat race and 
economic competition, but that his primary duty is to give to 
the community a service which the community needs—to put 
his skill, his training, his ability, which he has tested so 
rigorously, at the service of the community. 

He believes, too, that this attitude is tied up with the whole 
nature of his work. His work is for him enjoyable ; and 
that is a very characteristic thing about a profession, that 
a professional man enjoys his work. It is not only enjoyable, 
it is important. The community cannot get on without it. 
His attitude to his work, therefore, will not be simply that of 
regarding it as a means to earn a living ; an attitude to get 
an ever better income. It will be an activity that he would 
like doing even if he were paid less, partly because it is a good 
activity for him to do, and partly because he knows that in 
doing it he is serving his fellow men. 

That is why we get this vague feeling as a professional 
person that one is not tied to particular hours. You do not 
stop when the whistle blows. 


SENSE OF COMMON DISCIPLINE 


The professional is prepared—or ought to be prepared— 
to do more than he is paid for, and this I regard as a very 
important element in a professional’s life. It is very 
characteristic of some of the ‘professions I have mentioned. 
Take medicine. The doctor—even in the days before the 
Health Service—in the vast majority of cases, was prepared to 
work freely for poor persons. The lawyer to-day—not per- 
haps the most conspicuous example of philanthropy some- 
times, one feels—is prepared to work freely for poor persons. 
When we come to the Church, there it is obvious enough. No 
one could say that one goes into the Church for the financial 
rewards that one gets. No one can say that the good parson 
does not give more than he is paid to give. 

It is indeed that element which makes me look on my own 
pseudo profession with hope, because the best schoolmaster 
will in fact give more than he is paid for. One of the 
encouraging factors in the situation, as I see it, is that if you 
take my own staff, half of them in the course of a year 
give up a whole chunk of their holidays in order that they 
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may go camping or trekking or abroad with parties of boys. 
That to me is one of the marks of a professional, and when 
I think of that I have hopes that one of these days teaching 
may in fact be a profession. 


To some extent this willingness to do things that you are 
not paid for—not to have your eye all the time on the cash 
nexus, on the standard of life, on a certain standard of 
amenity, of comfort, of financial wellbeing is the mark of 
the profession. There one sees two conflicting elements in 
the professional’s view of his own function, and it is part of 
this vague but very real complex of ideas as to what constitutes 
the professional attitude, which makes it certain that profes- 
sional people do not strike. It is because I like to think of 
myself as a professional man that I view with such absolute 
repugnance the idea of teachers striking. I regard it as not 
only singularly inept and ineffective but also wrong that they 
should contemplate the strike weapon, because I believe that 
teachers are enough of a profession not to do that particular 
thing. 

As part of our professional standards, one has a sense of 
common discipline, and it is interesting how that emerges in 
a profession. In the old-established professions like medicine 
or,Jaw that common discipline is very strong indeed, leading to 
certain practical rules, such as no advertising in the case of 
lawyers or doctors, and on the whole leading to beneficent 
results. At its most developed you get a self-governing 
association with very considerable powers over its members; 
powers, that is to say, which affect their livelihood. Here any 
profession has got to show the greatest restraint and the 
greatest care, because this great power which a self-governing 
body can hold within a democracy—a state within a state— 
those powers, if they are abused, are very serious powers 
indeed. They may lead to undue conservatism, and they 
may lead to restrictive practices ; and we must be aware of 
the professionals with restrictive practices, for they are not 
confined to trade unions, as we sometimes think ; they are 
also not uncommon in certain professions. 


INTEGRITY AND THE LOVE OF TRUTH 


At its best, however, this idea of the self-governing associa- 
tion, with standards of discipline, is a good force in the 
community because here we have a body of people, dis- 
tinguished by their skills, by their intelligence, dedicated to 
a certain code of conduct which is higher than the normal 
or legal requirements on the individual. You have a body of 
people who have an ideal of service, who have an ideal that 
they must do more than they are actually paid to do—in some 
cases who have actually a higher moral standard than the 
community imposes on all its citizens. 


Here I think you have got the idea of the profession at its 
highest. Coleridge used the word “ clerisy” to mean the 
body of clerks ; that is to say, of learned people in the 
community, and he believed that that body could exercise an 
influence on the whole community by having standards above 
those normal in the community ; that it was, in fact, the 
obligation of the intelligent man, of the educated person, of 
the professional man in other words—it was one of his jobs 
to stand in the community as an example of the highest 
standards in every field of these desirable attributes, of work- 
ing more than one need, of being available for service, of 
standing not only for integrity but for the love of truth. 
And at their best the professions are there in the community 
as bulwarks of this kind of idealism. They are the modern 
equivalent, these growing professions, of the clerisy, the 
clerks of the Middle Ages, about which Coleridge spoke. 
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That, I believe, is the way in which we must see ourselves at 
our highest. 


There is just one other aspect of this problem I want to 
mention which follows from what I have just said. This is 
a very difficult point. What ought the relation of the pro- 
fessions to a democratic community to be ?_ We are in this 
country attempting to run this most difficult of all forms of 
government, democracy. I will not attempt to define 
democracy because there are few more difficult words to 
define, but implicit in the idea of a democracy is the belief 
that the ordinary man should have some say in his destiny, 
and that ultimately a majority decision should triumph. That 
is implicit in the idea. 

The critics of democracy, from Plato downwards, have 
pointed out that this idea that the ordinary man is fitted to 
make decisions on difficult issues, is manifestly wrong. The 
critic can point to ordinary people reading their newspaper 
and ask, “* What right have they got to decide on these com- 
plicated technical issues of government and the like ?” 
Put in that crude form it is indeed difficult to defend. 


The job of the professionals is to supply in their own 
particular fields the expert advice, knowledge, guidance, that 
a democracy needs to make its decisions effective, and the 
relationships between a democratic government and the 
expert bodies in its midst are very difficult and interesting 
relationships indeed. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF PROFESSIONAL STATUS 


Let me take my own field again, which is the one I know 
most about, education. In the last resort the House of 
Commons decides questions of education. In the last resort 
the elected representatives of the people can decide on 
educational questions. You may say that they are in- 
competent to do so, and on technical issues they are 
incompetent, so that a democracy must allow its majority 
decisions always to be tempered and mitigated by the advice 
of experts. In the educational field you have got your 
multiplicity of educational councils of one sort and another 
on which the practitioner and the educationist and the expert 
is represented. 


That is true in every field of activity, not only in education. 
In your own sphere of activity you have got the evolution 
of the committee system, which is often criticised, which is so 
easy to make fun of, and yet which really is part of the very 
lifeblood of democracy, because the expert committee is the 
point at which the professional, the man with expertise, is 
enabled to make his contribution, so that the final judgment 
made by the representatives of the democracy can be an 
informed judgment ; that is to say, a judgment made with 
the benefit of professional knowledge. 


That is a very difficult point and there will always be 
a certain conflict, a certain tension between the professional 
who knows best, and the democracy which has the final word. 
In this country we are fortunate in having a body of civil 
servants, experts, professionals, some of the ablest people in 
the country, who represent a continuous pressure of the 
professional attitude upon the problems of government as 
they arise. 

Finally what emerges from the very vague and unprecise 
things I have been saying ? The thing that stands out in my 
mind and has become clearer as I have tried to do some 
thinking about this very difficult subject, is the need for 
a greater understanding of the responsibilities of professional 
status. What we have got to be aware of, I think, is that we 
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must not regard professional status merely as a symbol con- 
ferring prestige. Professional status may confer prestige but, 
much more important than that, it confers responsibilities. 


Here, of course, the educator comes in. The schools and 
the universities are responsible, after all, for educating the 
members of professions. They have got to give them their 
expert knowledge. They have got to give them not only their 
expert knowledge but their general education as well. Here 
we come across one of our great difficulties in the modern 
world : that the development of knowledge, the rise of 
professionalism, is forcing us to specialise, is forcing us to 
know more and more about less and less, is forcing us to 
a fragmentation of knowledge which even takes your pro- 
fession and fragments it into this kind of surveyor and that 
kind of surveyor and the other kind of surveyor. Increasing 
professionalism fragments knowledge, and yet at the root of 
the idea of the professional man is the man of wisdom, who 
has got a wider grasp and a wider education beyond his own 
specialisation. That is an antithesis and a paradox that 
our educational system has got to learn to resolve. We 
have got somehow—and it is one of the most difficult 
problems we face to-day—to keep pace with advancing 
knowledge, so that people do know more and more about 
less and less, and at the same time we have got to do what 
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we have not always succeeded in doing—give all our people 
this broad background which enables them, whatever their 
expertness—whether they are surveyors or surgeons or school- 
masters or lawyers—to have some glimpse, as far as they may 
of what we mean by wisdom, which rests on broad interests 
and a broad culture. 

Beyond that, our educational system has got to do its best 
to produce professional men who realise not only the 
prestige of professionalism but also its responsibilities ; to 
realise that on the professions, on these bodies, self-conscious 
associations of educated people, depends a great deal of the 
quality of our national life. 

That is why we must not be too scornful about the spread 
of professionalism to new groups of the community. Insofar 
as the ideals of professionalism are the ideals of not regarding 
the cash nexus as the only ideal, of doing more than you are 
paid for, of regarding your primary object as service to the 
community ; in so far as those are the ideals of the profes- 
sions, the more widely they are diffused, the better for the 
community. And it is ultimately upon groups of professional 
men who have thought about these responsibilities, who are 
conscious of their professionalism in its best sense, that the 
wellbeing of the community will rest, and not only itseconomic 
prosperity but a great deal also of its moral health. 
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you have just listened to the brilliant address of Lord 
James of Rusholme on “The Professions in Con- 
temporary Society.” It is my task to invite you to 
consider what consequences should flow from the fact that 
your calling claims the right to use the proud name of pro- 
fession. That name in origin applied to those who, in a literal 
sense, were persons professed, having taken orders in the 
Church and being thus set apart from ordinary men. It was 
soon extended to the lawyers, themselves originally drawn 
from churchmen, and to physicians. A profession was thus a 
vocation involving personal and confidential services, but 
carrying with it a detached and impersonal integrity 
transcending the duty to the client, owed to the Church, to 
the law, to medicine, and reinforced by a self-imposed and 
self-administered discipline. 

Moreover, these were learned professions, each embracing 
skill of an intellectual nature founded upon an arduous 
educational training. They were also the liberal professions, 
following the Roman law which distinguished between mere 
hiring of services and the practice of a liberal profession, 
where no payment was due, although in time an honorarium 
became usual. Perhaps the modern legacy of this is the rule 
that a barrister cannot recover his fees by legal action—as is 
picturesquely symbolised by the vestige of a bag on the back 
of his gown, into which, in medieval times, his clients were 
encouraged to place his fees without giving occasion for 
offending his eyes. 

These then are the bases on which the idea of a profession 
now rests. They have, of course, been extended and 
strengthened. Thus the nineteenth century brought legisla- 
tion affecting some of the modern professions in varying 
degrees in such matters as training, admission, registration, 
fees and discipline, the last mainly directed to protect the 
public, though also significant for the good name of the 
profession. Altogether apart, however, from such statutory 
support, a profession at least needs defined qualifications for 
admission, a code of professional conduct and some system 
of self-administered discipline. These are the outward and 
visible signs of what I may call a general professional outlook, 
a conception easier to describe than to define, and to recognise 
than to describe. It implies a measure of moderation and 
a degree of detachment in the approach to professional work. 
Unlike those who live by buying and selling, the professional 
man does not seek unlimited personal gain : he is not, if you 
like, directly taking part in the rat race. Instead, payment 
of his proper fees can command skilled advice given within a 
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confidential relationship based on, and limited by, an 
integrity springing from devotion to the ideals of his profession. 


This conception of the professional outlook serves to 
distinguish a true profession from the illegitimate extension 
of its meaning by which people strive for a false enhancement 
in status without any real attempt to improve standards. 


Having said this, I would not have you think that the title 
of my paper, “The Profession of a Surveyor”, is in any way 
question-begging, when I now ask you to consider how the 
surveyor measures up to the modern conditions of 
professional life. 

The original surveyor was one who over-looked : if you 
prefer the Latin to the French, you can call him a supervisor; 
or an overseer, if you favour the native English. In passing 
I may note that Tudor legislation introduced into local 
government the overseer of the poor and the surveyor of 
highways, the words being used indiscriminately to indicate 
one put in charge of the particular business. Indeed, those 
who nowadays often call themselves county or borough 
engineers still bear the statutory title of surveyor. 


The surveyor, then, starts as a general man of business, 
dealing with the most important form of property, the land. 
But our modern professions have become distinct by a 
process of differentiation. The surveyor lost the architect 
and engineer, the latter in turn splitting into many sub-forms 
—civil, mechanical, electrical and so forth. So, too, the 
surveyor became distinct from what was later to be the 
solicitor. But perhaps it is not too fanciful to suggest that 
he still remembered a few legal rules and applied them to his 
advantage. Thus he had heard it said that superficies solo 
cedit and that ownership of land extended up to the sky and 
down to the centre of the earth—hence his work has not been 
merely two-dimensional on the flat of ground level, but he 
has had good authority for raising his eyes to deal with 
buildings and for descending beneath the surface of the earth 
to deal with mines. As yet I doubt whether he has accepted 
the invitation, implicit in the lawyer’s maxim, to survey the 
skies, having been content to leave this to the astronomer. 
No doubt space travel will soon call for surveys of the surface 
of the moon and major planets, and, judging by what one has 
heard of the enterprising American realtor who, already 
some years ago, offered options on plots on the moon, 
I have no doubt that in due course your Institution will 
establish a branch for those who claim the task of surveying 
the heavenly bodies! 
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THE BRANCHES OF THE PROFESSION 


Just as the various professions have come into existence by 
differentiation, so the same process has taken place within 
the surveyor’s profession, as evidenced by its various branches. 
These, of course, are not, in general, rigidly separated 
specialisations, but rather matters of more or less emphasis, 
a particular surveyor covering a wider or narrower field 
according to opportunity and the character of his practice. 

The original element of the oversight or management of 
property has naturally become distinguished into rural and 
urban practice. Both need wide knowledge, wider indeed 
than merely the narrow technique of land management. 
Thus the rural surveyor must, among many other things, 
have a sound knowledge of farming practice and economics, 
while his urban counterpart must know a good deal of 
various trades and businesses. Both must have a shrewd 
understanding of people and both, though normally repre- 
senting the landlord, derive from their professional traditions 
a sense of moderation and balance, which accords with the 
English feeling for fairness. This makes possible the exercise 
by surveyors of powers which, if viewed in abstract logic 
from a tenant’s point of view, might appear tyrannical. 
A special form of urban practice is that concerned with 
housing management, where this element of balance passes 
from the primarily economic, into the social field. 

Overseeing, the basic conception of the surveyor, early led 
into land surveying, which is essential both to management 
and to all forms of development. I still remember with 
pleasure the interesting exhibition of the cartographical work 
of surveyors, which your Institution organised a few years 
ago. It showed how beautiful and how highly skilled the 
work could be, whether it was concerned with a small parcel 
of land or with the width of the ordnance survey. 

Going below the ground led to the specialised skill of the 
mining surveyor. Nationalisation of coal has no doubt 
curtailed the scope of the work in this country as it has 
reduced the number of potential clients; but, apart 
altogether from its relation to the economic expansion of 
mining, the work of the mining surveyor remains essential to 
safety and is still a statutory requirement. 

The exploitation of land so frequently requires buildings, 
and so much of management involves knowledge of their 
construction and maintenance, that the building surveyor is 
an obvious development. This can, indeed, become a 
wholly specialised branch and one illustration with which 
I am familiar is, of course, the District Surveyor under the 
London Building Acts. 

Though it may not be historically correct it would be 
logically easy to see the quantity surveyor as a specialised 
form of building surveyor. To some extent, of course, he 
stands aside from the main stream of the surveyor’s work, 
since he does not deal so directly as his colleagues with the 
land or buildings. He is the handmaid, if not, indeed, the 
mistress, of the architect. He has, of course, as have all 
surveyors, a need for absolute integrity, since his work so 
often puts him in a position akin to an arbitrator. 

Management also brings a frequent need for valuation for 
a variety of purposes. Here again integrity is fundamental, 
for so often on the surveyor’s advice or decision depend the 
interests or rights of two parties, such as mortgagor and 
mortgagee, or landlord and tenant. The mysteries of 
valuation have, until recently, been wholly concealed from 
the understanding of the layman, who suspected that it 
consisted of a decision to split the difference between two 
guesses. The Town and Country Planning Act of 1959 has, 
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however, partly drawn back the curtain and shown that skill 
in valuation depends, in some measure at any rate, on a 
capacity for vivid, if, some might think, disordered imagina- 
tion. It is not so much good intentions, as wildly improbable 
assumptions that seem to pave the road to the Lands Tribunal. 

A special form of valuation is that of the rating surveyor. 
The premise of rating law was—and still is—that all forms of 
property could be let on a tenancy from year to year, and this 
threw up some strange problems as special and complex 
forms of property came into existence. The challenge was 
met by the ingenuity of the rating surveyor, who carried the 
surprised lawyers with him. But this can be infectious, and 
the legislature, not to be outdone, seems to have carried 
both into a strange world of fantasy. These are esoteric 
mysteries into which the layman must not seek to pry. 

Town and country planning has brought into existence a 
field in which the surveyor has much to offer, both on the side 
of the planner and the planned. This is obviously a develop- 
ing field of the surveyor’s work, both as a specialist and 
also in the course of general practice. 


PROTECTION OF THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


From the way in which I have sketched the various aspects 
of the surveyor’s work, I may perhaps have given the impres- 
sion that it is a patchwork of second-hand snippets taken 
from other disciplines, rather than a coherent body of 
knowledge worthy of forming the basis for a true profession. 
If I have done this, let me apologise at once and say it is far 
from my intention. Of course, the surveyor must know 
much of those elements of other techniques which have 
a bearing on his own. But this is true also of the other 
professions : of which, for example, is it not true that 
a knowledge of some parts of law is required? 

The scope of each profession comprises both an amalgam 
of elements drawn from others and a central core of its own 
peculiar material. It is their judicious blending which makes 
the whole body of professional knowledge greater than the 
two parts of which it is composed. It is not merely facilities 
for mensuration or valuation, loosely coupled with some 
borrowed knowledge of economics, law and architecture, 
which make it apt for surveyors, rather than others, to 
conduct research into the efficiency of layouts or the influences 
bearing on land values. 

Be this as it may, the various branches of the surveyor’s 
work, which I have mentioned, are not generally as apparent 
to the public as one might hope. There is no copyright in 
the name of surveyor or valuer, and the public too often 
thinks of a surveyor as one who acts as an agent on com- 
mission for the sale or leasing of property—and mostly 
house property at that. The ordinary man often deals with 
the vendor’s agent without himself employing an agent to 
protect his interests. There are in this possibilities of an 
ignorant or inexperienced and, perhaps, too keen purchaser 
or lessee being entrapped, and the agent is, of course, only 
directly responsible to the vendor or lessor who employs 
him. The public sees and hears the worst of these cases 
without understanding what distinguishes the professional 
surveyor from those whom one may compendiously call 
accommodation agencies. All tend to be lumped 
indiscriminately together as “estate agents.” This is not 
good for the general public, who need protection, nor for 
the reputation and standing of surveyors. I understand that 
your Institution and other professional societies are con- 
sidering the possibility of statutory registration. From the 
cases of which one hears from time to time, the sooner this 
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is done, or some equally drastic remedy is found, the better. 

I have said something of the history of the modern surveyor 
and the way in which his work has tended to become dis- 
tinguished into recognisable branches, but how far does he 
fit into modern society? Should recent developments help or 
hinder him, make him more or less needed, offer new, or cut 
off old openings? What, to use the current jargon, is his 
image? Let me speak for a moment or two of a few of the 
matters which seem to me significant in this connection. 


THE IMAGE 


First, the mounting pressure from a still increasing popula- 
tion, higher standards of amenity, changes in technique, new 
demands for land use and the emphasis two world wars have 
placed on food raising at home, have made us more conscious 
of the importance of land as the basis of individual and 
community life. This explains—even if everyone may not 
think it justifies—planning and some, at any rate, of its 
consequences. The desire for public control of the use of 
land is in harmony with wider economic tendencies restricting 
freedom of contract and the higgling of the market, which in 
earlier times were the anonymous determinants of most 
economic action. In the result there is a mass of highly 
technical legislation, such as the Agricultural Holdings, 
Landlord and Tenant, Rent, Rating and Valuation, Housing 
and Town and Country Planning Acts, to mention only the 
main ones affecting property. The interplay of the publicly 
planned, with the free economic forces, is perhaps symbolised 
by market value under the 1959 Act, and the corresponding 
interplay of legal and technical principles by the composition 
and functions of the Lands Tribunal. 

Nearly all who are concerned with property, as owners or 
occupiers, are almost necessarily caught up in these com- 
plexities and need the surveyor’s advice, whether or not they 
realise this to be so. Moreover, recent developments have 
brought many more comparatively humble people into the 
field ef house ownership than used to be the case. One of 
the problems, it seems to me, is to ensure that they should 
know when they need advice and where to get it. How is the 
ordinary man to be made aware of the pitfalls, of whom to 
go to for help, of how to find him and of what his terms will 
be? In this the surveyor is in somewhat the same place in 
relation to property as a general practitioner is in relation to 
medicine. He should be the first person to whom the owner 
or occupier—and the prospective owner or occupier— 
turns for advice. He will not necessarily be a specialist 
in any particular field of his own profession, but he should 
know the skills of that profession and, indeed, of the other 
related professions, and he should be able to advise when 
and how to call them in. 

Secondly, the pattern of ownership is changing. More 
land is publicly owned, by the State, by local authorities, by 
nationalised industries, or is in the hands of educational or 
charitable corporations. Public companies also have wider 
property interests. There is a greater need for professional 
property managers and, as a consequence, there is increased 
salaried employment. Indeed, if public employment by the 
Inland Revenue, consequent upon the State taking responsi- 
bility for valuation for rating, is to be included, something 
like 40 per cent of the members of your Institution are 
publicly employed in salaried posts. This is a significant 
figure ; but it is a good thing that the traditional outlook of 
your profession should be felt in the public service and that 
there should be advisers speaking the same language acting 
for both sides in the property transactions which increasingly 
occur between the authorities and private owners. 
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The changing pattern of ownership has, however, another 
important effect. It is often an impersonal ownership, 
vested in a committee or board, who will never themselves 
use or live in the property concerned. They will inevitably 
look for advice and tend to leave many effective decisions to 
their professional advisers. This often extends beyond the 
technical field hitherto regarded as appropriate for profes- 
sional advice. In consequence it can raise the question which 
profession is to decide and on what basis? Here are scope 
for research and need for re-examining some of the traditional 
responses which the different professions make to recurrent 
situations. Changing circumstances, such things as the 
growth of traffic and the increase in owner-occupation of 
agricultural land, may call for a re-assessment of the accepted 
bases on which solution for some urban and some agricultural 
problems have hitherto been found. 


THE PACE OF DEVELOPMENT 


Thirdly, a fact of importance seems to be the recent pace 
and scale of development. The log jam was broken when 
war-time controls were relaxed. Its sheer volume since then 
has put a heavy strain on the professions concerned with the 
acquisition and development of land. Schemes are becoming 
more difficult, as the limitation of sites imposed by planning 
and the wearing out of existing buildings encourage re- 
development. This, in turn, makes more complex the 
controls which have to be cleared. The likelihood is that 
urban redevelopment must continue at a mounting rate and 
give opportunities to the surveyor to make even a greater 
contribution than at present. The big schemes, from new 
towns downwards, and the smallest schemes all involve 
planning, both in its broadest and narrowest sense. 
Essentially this must be a team job. It is neither the 
monopoly nor the right of any one profession. Each has his 
contribution to make, and the result is good or bad according 
as each contributor is skilled in his own calling and due and 
proportionate weight is giving to all. The surveyor is 
principally concerned with the economic aspect, but this is 
not, and, indeed, should not be, in such conflict with the 
aesthetic as is apparently too often thought to be the case. 
This is the result of over-simplification which restricts the 
true range of the surveyor’s interest. Perhaps surveyors 
ought to claim more often—and to substantiate their claim 
by the research I have suggested—that their contribution is 
concerned with the use to which the property is to be put— 
that they represent, as it were, the end user’s point of view— 
rather than the narrower economic aspect, since the latter 
gives a false impression of hard-faced mercenary toughness 
which ought to be, and is I am sure, foreign to the surveyor’s 
professional outlook and training. 

The increase in the pace of development has also tended to 
alter the position of the quantity surveyor. Cost planning 
is growing in importance with the increase in the size of 
building schemes and the use of new materials and techniques, 
and this may go further if our traditional methods of tender- 
ing continue to change under American influence. This is 
bringing the quantity surveyor into a more independent 
relation with the client and is adding to the scope and 
significance of his work. He is becoming an adviser on the 
economics and also to some extent, I suspect, the techniques 
of building. 

Fourthly, since the war we have been living in a changed 
social world, and this has its effects on educational oppor- 
tunity and recruitment. There are fewer candidates for 
employment at the end of their school days, since so many of 
the abler boys and girls now go to the University. Industry 
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has been quick to adjust itself to the need to recruit graduates. 
Moreover, the post-war emphasis on production, the 
attractions of fringe benefits and the golden prospects held 
out in its job-advertising have conferred a glamour on 
industry which, by comparison, has left the professions 
looking a little dingy. What in reply can the surveyor’s 
profession offer and how can it publicise and build up its 
attraction both in immediate work and ultimate aims? Can 
the recruit be assured of responsible work from the start and 
be shown that trained manpower is recognised as so precious 
that it is not used for work which clerks or other non- 
professional staff could do equally well? Nor must the 
profession forget the quality of education and professional 
training due to non-graduate entrants, lest they be left 
feeling inferior in any way to their professional colleagues 
who were fortunate enough to go to the University. 

How does the organisation 
of the profession of a surveyor 
fit in with the needs of modern 
society? To a layman at any 
rate it may be useful to con- 
trast it with the organisation of 
two other professions. 

First, there is the monolithic 
organisation of the solicitors. 
Statute prescribes their educa- 
tion and training, conditions of 
entry, discipline : it prohibits 
unqualified persons from 
practising and it even provides 
for a fund to guarantee clients’ 
money. The position of 
solicitors, and in a general way 
their purpose, is known to all. 
Law is all-embracing, affect- 
ing nearly all human activities, 
economic, social, govern- 
mental. Most people know 
when they should turn to a 
solicitor and, now that free 
legal aid and advice have 
been so widely extended, few 
are unable to do so. 

Secondly, there are the 
accountants. They are not 
subject to a similar statutory 
regulation though, in some 
matters, their services are re- 
quired by statute. They are 
not organised into one profes- 
sional society, though there 
have been moves in this direction. Their field is not as wide 
as that of the solicitors, but, from auditors of account they 
have developed into experts on taxation and, because this 
now penetrates so deeply into most activities, their advice 
has become powerful and important on all financial and 
business matters. 

Though they differ so much in their organisation, both 
these professions have it in common that, while covering 
within their respective fields a wide range, they each fit 
within tidily defined boundaries. In contrast, the surveyors 
present to the layman some confusing aspects. 

First, in the present age, the scope of the surveyor’s work 
is not so wide as are those of law or accountancy. The 
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surveyor certainly deals with land in all its economic aspects, 
and land is essential to life. But land has ceased to hold 
its former social and economic pre-eminence. New forms of 
property have come into existence which look like money 
and can easily be made interchangeable with money. Indeed, 
money has taken the primary place and land has become 
second-rate : it is another raw material for the industrialist 
and developer or a rather inelastic form of investment for 
money. 

Secondly, the boundaries of the surveyor’s profession are 
ill-defined. I have spoken of the various branches into 
which it can be divided. Whatever the logical and historical 
basis for including them within the same profession, there 
can be no doubt that quantity surveying, rating valuation and 
perhaps land surveying and mining surveying do not appear 
to the layman to have much in common with the other more 

general branches. 

Thirdly, surveyors are 
organised into many societies, 
and even beyond their bound- 
aries there are the fringe fields 

* of the accommodation agencies 

and the unqualified lone 
wolves. Hence there are vary- 
ing standards of qualification, 
professional ethics and 
discipline, and the ordinary 
man does not understand the 
significance of all the capital 
letters which can follow a 
practitioner’s name. Moreover, 
the lack of a clear definition 
means that the reputation of 
the good suffers from the 
wrongdoings of the bad. All 
this must adversely affect the 
status of the profession and 
serve to conceal its usefulness 
by obscuring the more interest- 
ing and valuable work which 
the surveyor does, behind the 
notoriety derived from the 
least skilled of his functions. 

These are matters of scope 
and organisation. They do 
not affect the fundamental 
worth of the profession of 
surveyor as a calling which can 
give a life, satisfying to those 
engaged in it and useful to the 
public. Of that there can be 

no question. Whether it be in one of the more specialised 
branches or in the wider field of general practice, a surveyor 
can be content that he is able to make a contribution, not 
only to his client but also to the community. Moreover, 
modern society has opened new fields for the surveyor—in 
the public service, in advising on development and in general 
private practice. This is all useful work, publicly necessary 
work and work that is growing in volume. But the surveyor 
should recognise the changes of outlook and of opportunity 
which modern society has brought him, and he may have to 
re-orient his thinking to suit the changes and to allow those 
outside his profession—the potential clients and the potential 
recruits—to know what he does, how to call him in and what 
he stands for. 
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RBAN redevelopment is almost as old as cities, but in 
recent years its economic aspects have become in- 
extricably entwined with political and social considerations 
which have altered both its form and its character. The 
general nature of these changes is well known and has been 
exhaustively documented and recorded, but much of the 
material is concerned with practices and techniques and little 
enough with those considerations which ought to govern the 
adoption of methods and procedures. While this is under- 
standable in that many of the commentators are actively 
engaged in urban redevelopment and as such are more 
concerned with immediate problems than with questioning 
whether the objectives might be attained in some quite 
different way, it has suggested that there may be some value 
in an examination of the criteria which determine the choice 
of urban redevelopment policy and the effects of such choice 
on the selection of methods of implementation. And since 
there is a tendency for these issues to be discussed on an 
emotional rather than a logical plane (on the ground that 
action and support might thereby be more easily secured),(*) 
it might be as well to make plain at the outset that there is no 
conscious intention of pleading for any particular course of 
action. 

Urban redevelopment now directly concerns national and 
local governments as well as individual landowners, and it 
would be legitimate to discuss policy in relation to any or all 
of these three agencies, but for reasons of space, it is intended 
to limit the discussion to the sphere of national government, 
adopting as a definition of policy those general principles of 
governmental action or inaction which affect urban redevelop- 
ment. Inevitably, the subject impinges on political philo- 
sophies, but it is not necessary to identify the several types of 
policy with contemporary political persuasions. One reason 
for this is that there is an overlapping of opinion at the centre 
rather than a clear line of cleavage. Another is that there is 
no permanence of principle in party programmes. Three or 
four generations ago, the primary concern of radicals was the 
protection and enlargement of individual liberty against the 
state, but the position is now exactly reversed, parties of the 
right having taken individual liberty under their protection 
to shield it against the further extension of the powers and 
responsibilities of the state forcefully promoted by the left. 


Another question of definition relates to urban redevelop- 
ment itself. In the physical sense, a city is a contiguous 
arrangement of buildings; open spaces; roads; and 
utility systems, all of which, unless the city is dying, are 
continually being altered and replaced. In the widest sense, 
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this process of alteration and replacement is urban redevelop- 
ment,(?) but, more narrowly, urban redevelopment is also 
used to refer to projects of redeveloping specific areas of the 
city. Having regard to the nature of policy at the national 
level, the former meaning is used in this paper, but this will 
not, of course, exclude area redevelopment from consideration 
since it is an important method of redevelopment. 


THE BAsIs OF POLicy 

Reading the literature of town planning, it is impossible 
not to receive the impression that in many quarters it is 
regarded as an activity quite separate from economic plan- 
ning, and the very term “ physical” planning tends to 
perpetuate the illusion.@) Economic planning is govern- 
mental intervention in the conduct of a business or industry, 
and this is precisely the function of town planning. The 
owner of urban property seldom, perhaps, thinks of himself 
as being in business in the usual sense of the word, but he is 
offering a commodity on the market—shelter—which is 
made available in a variety of forms and locations to those 
who wish to live or work in cities ; the commodity is a service 
and it is as important as any economic good which is 
produced. Town planning imposes a wide range of controls 
on the quantity and quality of shelter that can be put onto 
the market, and in principle these are no different from those 
which might be imposed on a manufacturing industry ; while 
other types of planning activity require governmental agencies 
to engage in development projects to produce particular kinds 
of shelter either in place of or in competition with private 
owners. None of this is meant to imply that the link with 
economic planning renders town planning odious, but it is 
necessary to identify its character in order to put the dis- 
cussion of urban redevelopment policies in its proper context. 

For the moment, it will be convenient to forget the realities 
of political affairs in order to investigate the range of choice 
confronting a government which is developing a policy in 
respect of a particular economic activity. It is assumed that 
the economy represents what might loosely be referred to as 
a free enterprise system consisting predominantly of com- 
petitive markets and prices but subject to some government 
intervention and control ; in brief, the system which, to a 
greater or lesser extent, exists in North America and a 
number of European countries. And the further assumption 
is made that the policy objective, which for this purpose it is 
unnecessary to specify, has been agreed. 

The primary function of policy is to determine the strategy 
by which the objective is to be attained, and there is a number 
of courses of action which may be taken separately or, more 
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usually, in various combinations. First, the government may 
decide to take no positive action, in other words to adopt a 
policy of laissez-faire and to rely entirely on market forces. 
Secondly, it may take such measures as seem necessary to 
increase the efficiency of the market process by reducing the 
imperfections of competition. Thirdly, the government may 
seek to attain its objective by manipulating the price 
mechanism.(*) Fourthly, it may substantially supersede the 
operation of the price mechanism by the use of directions and 
controls. Fifthly, it may be decided that the government 
itself should assume ownership of all or some of the businesses 
and industries concerned, and in extreme cases dictate the 
distribution of the product between consumers. 

It is clear that the first two possibilities are only feasible 
if the objective is to provide consumers with products which 
approximate to those which can be achieved by preferences 
expressed through the price mechanism. On the other hand, 
the remaining courses represent forms of economic planning, 
end the case for their adoption lies in the inability of the 
market to bring into being what is required, or, if it can 
succeed, doing so only by brutal and wasteful methods. 
Both the price mechanism and planning systems involve 
intangible benefits and costs relating to individual freedom, 
dignity, and general welfare, the evaluation of which will be 
a factor affecting the attitude adopted towards a particular 
problem. The decision in a specific case will in turn play 
a part in the emphasis of the overall economic policy, and this 
effect should properly be considered. Ina paper of this kind, 
however, it is impracticable to attempt to do so, and this is 
an inherent weakness of the analysis, for if each separate 
case were argued on its merits, the final determination of 
overall policy would be decided by arguing from the par- 
ticular to the general, thereby losing sight of the ultimate 
purpose. In the past, this practice has been responsible for 
confusing some of the fundamental issues.(°) 

Urban redevelopment is the means of curing the 
obsolescence of cities, and the case for allowing the price 
mechanism to determine the amount of redevelopment, the 
manner of accomplishment, and the places in which it shall 
occur is part of the wider argument for the use of the price 
mechanism in the allocation of urban property between 
competing uses. It is an intricate system which, without 
central direction, allocates the proportion of capital to be 
used for redevelopment ; establishes an order of priority 
between competing claims ; makes the fullest use of widely 
dispersed knowledge and skill ; ensures that, in the main, 
responsibility, liability, and rewards for undertaking risks 
are not divided ; and finally it has been said that it produces 
the closest approximation to the preferences of the community 
in respect of land uses and is a safer, less ambiguous guide 
than any other index.(*) Indeed, when one considers the 
whole complex of cities and towns in a modern, urban 
economy, and the endless variety of accommodation which is 
afforded to so many diverse purposes, the successes of the 
system are remarkable. 

But respectful amazement should not and has not been 
allowed to divert attention from its disadvantages. The case 
against the price mechanism is well known, and it will be 
sufficient to refer only briefly to the main points. There is 
general agreement that social costs and benefits are involved 
in the use of urban property which the price mechanism cannot 
take adequately into account because the value of a property 
does not reflect all the effects of the use which its owner 
makes of it.(?) Furthermore, the price mechanism always 
works better the more nearly the market is ina state of perfect 
competition,: but competition in the property market is 
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notoriously imperfect and in consequence the results of its 
operations are impaired.(*) In particular, the area of land 
under one control which is required in order to give proper 
weight to social costs and benefits or to achieve maximum 
economic efficiency in redevelopment is sometimes greater 
than can be acquired through ordinary market processes 
even by a purchaser possessing the necessary financial 
resources. 

The atgument in favour of economic planning in this field 
is that it is necessary to make good the deficiencies of the 
price mechanism and to bring about results which are required 
but that could not otherwise be obtained. And here again, 
it is not necessary to consider the arguments in detail because 
it is common ground that some form of economic planning 
is needed. The main issue is whether greater emphasis 
should be put on planning by inducement ; or by central 
direction ; or by government participation. 


SOME INFLUENCES ON THE PRICE MECHANISM 


Since some may consider the case for planning has been 
conceded too easily, and others that the price mechanism 
can now be relegated to a minor role, it is important to 
recognise the basis on which rests the general measure of 
agreement in favour of some degree of planning. Ecoriomic 
planning is not an end in itself, and it becomes an instrument 
of policy only when needed to remedy the deficiencies of the 
price mechanism ; except in these circumstances the balance 
of advantage is with the market system. Thus, before policy 
is determined, it is important to distinguish between those 
shortcomings which are inherent in it and those which are 
attributable to external causes, and to this end it will be useful 
to make an analysis of some of the more obvious impediments 
to urban redevelopment. This will serve the two-fold 
purpose of putting the price mechanism in a more accurate 
perspective, and of illustrating ways in which the system can 
be manipulated without central direction or controls. 

Ignoring philanthropic ventures in which considerations 
of profit are unimportant, private redevelopment will take 
place when it is estimated that the net returns from immediate 
redevelopment are greater than the net returns from the 
combination of continued existing use and future redevelop- 
ment. But property seldom becomes ripe for development 
overnight, and prior to the moment when the decision to 
redevelop is taken, there is a period during which it might be 
said to be ripening. This is a familiar situation to valuers, 
and the market value of the property during this time is the 
sum of the net returns from its existing use for a limited 
period plus the discounted value of the net returns from 
redevelopment at the termination of existing use. The owner 
of such property, particularly if his primary investment 
objective is capital gain, will keep to a minimum his expendi- 
ture on maintaining existing use income, and this is one of 
the main causes of urban blight. It is not coincidental that 
so many of the worst examples of this disease are in fringe 
areas between zones of different established uses and values.(*) 

The nature of this process is part of the case for the inter- 
vention of planning, but the problem will be aggravated, and 
not by price mechanism itself, if pressures are exerted which : 
(1) increase existing use returns to a point at which redevelop- 
ment is postponed but not indefinitely ; (2) restrict the right 
to obtain possession of the premises for redevelopment ; 
(3) keep redevelopment returns lower than might otherwise 
be the case. 

Consider, for example, the effect on existing use returns of 
the basis of local taxation assessments. If occupation rather 
than ownership is taxed, and the basis of assessment is annual 
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value attributable to existing use only, i.e., the rebus sic 
stantibus rule is followed, there is little chance of taxes 
exceeding current revenue, and in any case the owner can 
always avoid payment by leaving the property vacant. In 
such a case, redevelopment assumes no urgency so far as tax 
liability is concerned, and this because the basis of assessment 
excludes any potential development value and places the legal 
incidence on occupiers rather than owners. But, to go to 
the other extreme, if the basis of assessment were site value, 
taking into account potential as well as existing use, and the 
legal liability were placed on the owner rather than the 
occupier, then the situation would be reversed. As site 
values increased with improving prospects of redevelopment, 
then, other things being equal, taxes would increase with a 
diminution in the net returns from current existing use. In 
this situation, there would be a positive financial incentive to 
terminate existing use as soon as possible. 

Even without going to the length of a site value system of 
taxation, it is possible for the basis of assessment to supply 
an incentive to terminate existing use as soon as possible. In 
Canada and the United States, the basis of assessment 
commonly adopted for local property taxation purposes is 
capital value, the tax being on ownership rather than on 
occupation, and the site and buildings are assessed separately 
without regard for the rebus sic stantibus rule. As a result, 
any procrastination in redevelopment is apt to prove expensive 
to the owner. In the past, the pressure has been sufficiently 
great in central areas to induce the building of relatively cheap 
structures to occupy sites during the period in which they are 
ripening for some more intensive development. These 
buildings are of one to three storeys with shops on the ground 
floor and business or residential accommodation above ; and 
they have been built in such quantities that the term 
** taxpayer ”’ is applied generally to structures of this kind.(°) 

Another way in which net returns to existing use may be 
kept at a higher level than would otherwise be the case is an 
industrial location policy which provides controls by means 
of which permission may be refused to build, rebuild, or 
extend an existing factory in a specified area. In con- 
sequence, existing factories, which it might be profitable to 
redevelop or perhaps which would otherwise have been 
developed for some other purpose, continue in use and 
acquire a higher value because of the restrictions on the 
supply of alternatives. If such premises are inconvenient, 
ugly, and inadequate, the failure to effect an improvement can 
hardly be laid at the door of the price mechanism. 

One of the more curious features of the twentieth century 
has been the tendency to create conditions of land tenure 
which, in the effects on the mobility of population and 
resources, seem to have much in common with feudal 
practices. The Rent Restriction Acts are an obvious example 
and there must be millions of families in Europe who have 
acquired protracted rights of occupation which the landlord 
can hardly bring to an end and the tenants have every 
incentive not to do so. The effects of this legislation are 
many, but by the neglect of building maintenance which it 
has caused and, in particular, the restrictions imposed on 
obtaining possession for redevelopment purposes, as well 
as the disincentive to investment in rental housing, the Rent 
Restriction Acts have probably been the biggest, single 
hindrance to more effective redevelopment in the private 
sector. Nor have these restrictions been confined to resi- 
dential property. It is true that the Landlord and Tenant 
Act, 1954, recognises the need of an owner who intends to 
redevelop to obtain possession, but in France the redevelop- 
ment of commercial property has been seriously hindered 
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because of the security of tenure extended to tenants.("4) 

Land use controls operate differently from these modifica- 
tions to tenure, but their effect is similar in that they may 
protract an existing use much longer than the price mechanism 
would have allowed. Nor is redevelopment necessarily 
diverted to another site by reason of such controls, and if it 
is later decided that a mistake was made in the original 
classification, the redevelopment which did not take place is 
not attributable to the shortcomings of competition. 

The influence on an owner’s decision of the relative level 
of net returns from redevelopment raises a question of income 
tax on landed property. For reasons not readily apparent, 
the owner of a building in Britain is taxed as if it never suffered 
any loss in value beyond that which can be restored by repairs 
and maintenance, in other words, there is no allowance for 
depreciation in the computation of taxable income except in 
the case of industrial buildings where the avowed purpose is 
to encourage capital investment in this form of development. 
No matter what basis of depreciation allowance is adopted, 
the advantage is likely to be greater to a new building than 
a very old one, and there can be little doubt that if deprecia- 
tion allowances for income tax purposes were given on 
buildings generally, the redevelopment process would be 
accelerated because the net returns from redevelopment 
would be increased incomparison with those from existing use. 

The effects of these measures on urban redevelopment is 
not meant to imply that on this ground they ought to be 
repealed, or even amended, nor can the extent of the influence 
be precisely ascertained, but it is useful to recognise its 
existence. 


PoLicy OBJECTIVES 


It is axiomatic that before any policy can be determined the 
objective must be defined, but the ultimate purpose of urban 
redevelopment is by no means clear. The principal difficulty 
is that many of the statements of purpose can only be given 
meaning if a series of value judgments is made, and con- 
sequently the objective may vary widely with interpretation, 
especially as the extreme examples make urban redevelopment 
sound suspiciously like a crusade against sin. 

In the United States, there is a declared objective set out in 
the preamble of the Housing Act, 1949 : “‘ The realisation as 
soon as feasible of the goal of a decent home and suitable 
living environment for every American family, thus con- 
tributing to the development and redevelopment of com- 
munities and to the advancement of the growth, wealth, and 
security of the Nation . . . and to an economy of maximum 
employment, production and purchasing power.” The 
American Institute of Planners has adopted this as the 
ultimate objective adding only that ‘‘ the basic objective or 
urban renewal is the improvement of the environment as it 
effects the urban inhabitant.”(*) Their British colleagues 
call for “*. . . a coherent plan conceived in terms of town 
design not only in its physical and aesthetic aspects but also 
in a social and economic setting and in terms of timing ”’; (5) 
while the Civic Trust Report refers specifically to the improve- 
ment of traffic conditions, amenities, architecture and civic 
design.(#*) Except for the fact that architects are apt to lay 
greater emphasis on aesthetics, these are typical of what might 
be called general statements. 

Others have seen the problem in a somewhat different light ; 
“* The renewal problem is primarily one of how to construct, 
maintain and rebuild the various parts of the urban structure 
so that the city as a whole remains at all times in a sound 
economic condition from the point of view of both the private 
and public interest. Many other factors—social, aesthetic, 
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political, and so on—enter into the consideration of the 
renewal problem, but these are incidental or supplemental to 
its fundamentally economic characteristics.”(%) But those 
who first pressed for changes in government policy in this 
field were more exact : “‘ To most of those who started the 
“urban redevelopment” movement, however, and coined 
the term back in the thirties, the goals were to bolster up 
waning property values in central areas and to devise a 
substitute for the Housing Act, 1937, that would facilitate 
slum clearance without public housing.”(!*) Miss Bauer 
goes on to point out that there is a number of separate 
targets—housers (sic) and social welfare groups see urban 
redevelopment getting rid of bad housing conditions ; 
business interests and local officials expect it to maintain 
property values in central areas, checking the trend of 
decentralisation ; big builders want it to make available 
sites which could not otherwise be obtained ; and planners 
see urban redevelopment as a means toward more rational 
and efficient organisation of central areas. 


In view of these differences and uncertainties any practical 
policy must probably represent a compromise, and as such 
it is likely to be subject to more or less continual criticism. 


Of necessity, policy objectives are drawn in broad terms, 
but this tends to obscure the variety of different types of 
urban redevelopment, not all of which may be susceptible to 
the same treatment. Redevelopment can proceed on a unit 
basis, that is, be limited to a single building, or areas can be 
designated which are to be redeveloped as a whole. In each 
case, redevelopment may represent either the replacement of 
existing buildings or work of rehabilitation. Further 
classification is possible by reference to the locations which 
are to be redeveloped—central areas, twilight zones, slums, 
and even the suburban fringe are all legitimate targets ; 
while other categories based on the type of property— 
houses, shops, offices, and so on—are yet another way of 
delineating the objective. Finally, there is urban redevelop- 
ment in the sphere of public works as opposed to private 
activity. In this context, public works refers to roads, 
utilities, public buildings, and open spaces, and redevelop- 
ment might consist of rehabilitation or replacement ; for 
example, street widening is akin to the rehabilitation of 
a building whereas a new road system constitutes replacement. 
Thus, urban redevelopment involves public as well as private 
participation at what might be termed the production level, 
and as these two activities are to a large extent inter- 
dependent, a question of co-ordination arises which is apart 
from any consideration of economic planning. 


EVALUATION OF POLICIES 


The many facets of urban redevelopment preclude the 
possibility of arriving at one policy which can deal with all 
problems, but the overall balance will be determined by the 
kind of urban redevelopment and form of economic planning 
which are generally preferred. 

To a considerable extent, decisions as to whether redevelop- 
ment should be on a unit or an area basis, and whether it 
should concentrate on rehabilitation or replacement will be 
determined by local circumstances, but at the national level 
it may be desired to give the advantage to one form rather 
than another and for this reason the general considerations 
arerelevant. Unit redevelopment offers certain opportunities 
which are not so readily available when the scale of operations 
is an area. In the first place, the existing pattern of land 
ownership is accepted, and complex administrative, political, 
social and legal problems are therefore avoided. Secondly, 
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the financial resources typically required will be much smaller 
than the amounts that must be put together for most area 
schemes, and this will permit much wider individual participa- 
tion. Thirdly, unit redevelopment does not require an 
extensive administrative system, and problems of relocating 
occupiers are not usually acute. It is fairer to represent 
these as opportunities rather than as advantages, and by the 
same token there are limitations, the most serious of which 
arises when the requirement in the public sector is to replace 
rather than to rehabilitate roads and other utilities, for this 
will almost certainly require the contemporaneous replace- 
ment of private property as well. When one considers the 
universal urgency in the improvement of traffic circulation 
and the pressing need for entirely new highways, it is apparent 
that the application of unit redevelopment has been con- 
siderably circumscribed, but it has not yet been made 
nugatory by this factor nor is it likely to be. Other limitations 
are the difficulties raised by a detailed control of land use, and, 
in some cases, securing the changes required where urban 
redevelopment as such is subordinate to some other policy, 
for example, slum clearance or housing improvement. 

Two other points need to be made about unit redevelop- 
ment, one is that it does not preclude economic planning— 
house improvement grants and loans are one example—and 
the other is the difficulty of estimating the quantity of the 
achievement. It is much easier to demonstrate the accomp- 
lishment of large scale projects than to draw attention to 
many separate units scattered throughout the city, and the 
potentiality of unit redevelopment is apt to be overlooked. 

Substantially, the opportunities and limitations of area 
redevelopment are the converse of those applying to the unit, 
and it is not necessary to review them separately. But there 
is a major problem connected with area redevelopment, that 
of securing unity of ownership, which readily leads to serious 
consideration of the more extreme forms of economic 
planning, and much of the discussion has been focused on 
this one subject. 

The other issue relating to the kind of redevelopment is the 
relative merits of rehabilitation and replacement. Here, too, 
general comparison is extremely limited because the main 
factors which determine choice are local.(*7) A universal 
problem of capital investment is the extent to which current 
consumption is to be denied in return for future benefits, and 
this indicates one difference in degree between these alterna- 
tives. Rehabilitation will usually be less expensive than 
replacement and is therefore likely to be more attractive to 
those who are paying for it, even though its results will be less 
enduring, but it does not necessarily follow that replacement 
will yield a compensating advantage to our successors who 
would be denied the use of rehabilitated property. For this 
to happen, it would be necessary for the scheme of redevelop- 
ment based on replacement to anticipate reasonably closely 
what future requirements will be. The empirical evidence 
does not give much hope for success in such an endeavour, 
for one of the more difficult cases in urban redevelopment is 
that of property in adequate repair and condition but which 
is, by contemporary standards, in an advanced stage of 
obsolescence. Assuming that there is a genuine concern to 
ease the burden of future generations, there is no reason to 
suppose that our powers of foresight are superior to those of 
our ancestors, or that the rate at which standards are changing 
is reducing, and it would be easy to exaggerate this advantage 
of replacement over rehabilitation. Perhaps the greatest 
opportunity rehabilitation affords is that of avoiding the 
problems of relocating those who are inevitably displaced in 
replacement schemes. Rehabilitation may cause some 
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temporary disturbance and a number may have to move 
permanently, but, in the main, social and economic relation- 
ships can be preserved. It is also possible, but not essential, 
for redevelopment by rehabilitation to be achieved within the 
existing pattern of ownership, and it will create fewer problems 
than replacement where the land use classification of property 
is concerned with maintaining uses less profitable than those 
which the market would choose to adopt if left free to do so. 
There is, however, the same limitation on rehabilitation that 
applies to unit redevelopment, namely, it is scarcely practic- 
able if public works, other than single buildings, are to be 
replaced. 

Before considering the different ways in which economic 
planning might be applied to urban redevelopment, it is 
desirable to emphasize once more that the commentary is not 
comprehensive because it takes no account of the wider view 
of the ultimate purpose of economic activity which is an 
important factor in arriving at a particular blend of policy. 

The forms of economic planning available are : (1) manipu- 
lation of the price mechanism, i.e., planning by inducement ; 
(2) government direction ; and (3) public ownership. The 
case for planning by manipulation is a strong one in that it 
attempts to retain the advantages of the price mechanism and 
at the same time avoid the disadvantages of central direction. 
In brief, it permits more individual freedom, flexibility, and 
wider use of skill and resources than other methods without 
engaging large numbers of officials in administration. And 
it is perhaps a significant point in favour of this form of 
planning that its claims have been pressed by economists 
of such widely different views as Professor Hayek and 
Lewis.(?*) 

Given that there is dissatisfaction with the amount and 
type of redevelopment which has been taking place, the price 
mechanism could be stimulated to increase the rate of re- 
development, to concentrate activity on particular types of 
property, and to change the emphasis between rehabilitation 
and replacement. The first aim requires steps to reduce the 
net returns to existing use and to increase those from re- 
development, while the measures taken may be directed, by 
differences in form, towards particular types of property or 
towards rehabilitation or replacement as may be desired. 
Typical of the methods which might be adopted are stricter 
enforcement and imposition of higher standards in bye-law 
regulations (thus reducing net returns from existing uses) and 
the provision of redevelopment incentives through changes in 
both income tax and rating assessments or government loan 
schemes, and it would also be desirable to reduce to 
a minimum any obstacles to obtaining possession of property. 
But such a policy will not permit the same degree of influence 
on the pattern of land uses which authority can exert through 
land use controls, and it can hardly be claimed to have any 
relevance in the public works sector. There is, too, a major 
problem in devising means by which areas of land can be 
assembled into one ownership for redevelopment purposes 
without resort to government coercion or intervention. 

A policy of government direction or urban redevelopment 
requires forecasting skill of the highest order both at the 
national and local level. Nationally, decisions will be 
required determining the amount of capital which can be 
spared for this particular activity and the manner in which 
this is to be apportioned between competing claims ; the 
emphasis to be given to rehabilitation compared with replace- 
ment ; and the desirability of unit or area redevelopment as 
well as the need to establish priorities between different types 
of property. At the local level, some of the problems are 
similar but are apt to te more acute because the decisions 
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must relate to specific cases. There is no need to enlarge on 
the hazards of such an enterprise and on the limitations of 
human skill and inventiveness when confronted with difficul- 
ties of these dimensions, but it might be useful to refer to 
an important principle of management which must be contro- 
verted if the policy is followed. It is an essential of efficient 
management that authority and responsibility for the 
consequences of exercising that authority should go hand in 
hand, and it has been said that authority without responsi- 
bility is pernicious and that responsibility without authority 
must end in frustration.?®) By this standard, planning by 
government direction is defective in that those who control, 
for example, land uses and densities have no responsibility or 
liability for the effects of their actions, and the results it is 
intended to bring about are achieved at the sacrifice of those 
restraints which it is generally thought necessary to impose 
on authority. 

The indication of some of the advantages and disadvantages 
of planning by inducement and by control does not, of course, 
mean that the choice between them is exclusive, but so far as 
urban redevelopment itself is concerned, it is intended to 
provide the basis of determining the balance between them. 

Public ownership of urban land and through this the 
transfer of redevelopment from the private to the public 
sector of the economy would, if carried to the extreme, render 
unnecessary any consideration of planning by inducement or 
direction. The justification for public ownership is that it 
is more effective in achieving positive results than either of 
the other two possibilities. Thus, in the field of housing, 
public ownership can seek to provide housing of certain 
standards, and it can also dictate the manner in which houses 
are to be distributed to the population. By eliminating 
private ownership, the complexities of co-ordinating private 
and public redevelopment disappear, and the opportunities 
of civic design are considerably enhanced. It is also claimed 
that it permits financial considerations to be relegated to 
a less influential role since unprofitable projects can be 
balanced against those which yield a net return. The 
attractions are apparent and appealing but are sometimes 
exaggerated. 

A general implication in the advocacy of public ownership 
is that, eventually, a large measure of monopoly is justified, 
and in a wider frame of reference it would be useful to examine 
whether the recognized disadvantages of this form of organiza- 
tion are worth the results it might yield. But more 
particularly, the distribution of publicly owned property, 
purposely freed from some of the restraints of the price 
mechanism, is apt to proceed in a manner which creates new 
problems as it goes along. For example, cogent arguments 
have been advanced in support of the proposition that sub- 
sidized housing has contributed to the further growth of large 
cities at a time when other policies have been directed 
towards reversing this trend.(?°) And it is widely suggested 
in connection with redevelopment projects, that the govern- 
ment as a landowner has a duty to protect marginal shop- 
keepers from the rigours of competition by leasing premises 
to them at less than market rents.(*!) If there is a case for 
granting protection of this kind, it is difficult to see why it 
should be distributed solely to those who happen to be 
trading in a property scheduled for public redevelopment, 
and the full implications of such practices seem never to have 
been considered. 

The balancing of costs of unprofitable schemes against the 
profit from others is more of a tactical than a strategic 
advantage. The costs of any given programme of redevelop- 
ment have to te met in some way, and the method proposed 
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is only a means of appropriating one type of profit to raise 
the money required. It is not necessarily the best or the 
most equitable way of raising the necessary funds and it does 
not represent a saving, but it does conceal the full extent of 
the subsidy required. It might be noted here that much 
confusion surrounds the common complaint that the private 
sector always secures the most profitable redevelopment 


leaving government agencies that which cannot be made to , 


pay. Unless all redevelopment is to be initiated by govern- 
ment, the purpose of public redevelopment not associated 
with public works is to carry out work which would not 
otherwise be done, that is, because it is not sufficiently 
profitable ; but this is not an unequal distribution of re- 
development opportunities, it is the sole purpose of govern- 
ment action. The redevelopment of public works is, of 
course, always unprofitable in the commercial sense and the 
cost should be met from public revenues, but the line between 
public works and private development is not always clear, and 
it is a moot point, for example, where the responsibility lies 
for such facilities as off-street parking. 

Having regard to the urgency of the question of area 
redevelopment, any discussion of the general range of policy 
choices would be incomplete without specific reference to this 
aspect. There are three issues to be decided—the unification 
of separate ownerships within the area during the period of 
redevelopment in order to permit the area to be treated 
comprehensively (referred to as short-term ownership) ; the 
pattern of ownership after the redevelopment has been 
completed (long-term ownership) ; and the determination of 
the type of redevelopment which is to be undertaken. The 
three types of planning policy will suggest different methods 
of handling these factors, and consideration is first given to 
the problem of short-term ownership. 

If the general intention is, so far as possible, to preserve 
the institution of private property and therefore to attain 
objectives by manipulation of the price mechanism, there will 
be required some legislative machinery to make it easier for 
owners of contiguous property to combine their interests for 
the purpose of redevelopment. Schemes of this kind have 
been attempted in Norway and elsewhere, but have not 
apparently met with much success, even though a majority 
of owners has been given power to coerce the remainder.(?”) 
The weaknesses of this approach are: the legislation is 
permissive ; it is unlikely in many cases that individual owners 
will recognize the need for area development ; where the 
unit of ownership is small the necessary initiative may be 
lacking ; and there is no means of co-ordinating the area 
selected by private owners with the boundaries of an area 
required for public redevelopment. On the other hand, 
a useful purpose may be served in some cases if the legislation 
is available, and its limitations are not necessarily a reason for 
refusing to take any action. 

It is apparent, however, that in many instances it will be 
necessary for coercion to be exercised, and in respect of 
short-term ownership, there is not much difference between 
a policy of direction and one of public ownership. In each 
case, compulsory acquisition powers have to be used in order 
to assemble the land into one holding, although in the 
United States the experiment has been tried of giving powers 
of expropriation to private corporations which are to carry out 
redevelopment on area basis.(®*) 

The need for unity of ownership is to enable redevelopment 
to be carried out and once the work has been completed, it 
is not necessary, from a redevelopment standpoint, for the 
area to remain under one control. The principal argument 
against single ownership of the area on a long-term basis is 
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that it will tend to create monopolies of urban land, and it 
does not necessarily solve this particular problem of re- 
development for future generations. The proposition that 
once unity of ownership has been achieved it should be 
maintained in order to facilitate the area’s future redevelop- 
ment is only valid if it is substantially the same area which 
falls to be redeveloped comprehensively at a future time, and 
it is improbable that such a forecast can be made three or 
four generations in advance. Even if this could be done, it 
is arguable that the encouragement of monopoly tendencies 
is too high a price to pay for the solution of a difficulty for 
which there is always an obvious remedy. 

With a policy of planning by inducement, there is a choice 
between allowing a corporation of existing owners, now 
vested with all of the individual properties, to retain the free- 
hold and either to secure redevelopment by building leases or 
for the corporation to carry out the work itself and let on 
short term occupational leases. Alternatively, the corporation 
might be liquidated after redevelopment, the freehold of 
individual properties being sold either to original owners or 
to others. 

The distinction between planning by direction and public 
ownership in respect of long-term ownership is that in the 
former case, if a public agency has asumed ownership of the 
redevelopment area, it must divest itself of the freehold when 
comprehensive redevelopment has been made possible, other- 
wise it becomes public ownership. The means of disposal are 
either to sell to one buyer who will retain the freehold and 
use building leases or occupational leases, or to sell the free- 
hold of individual properties. Using this method, it is 
possible to impose conditions in the terms of sale relating to 
the use and occupation of particular premises and to make 
such adjustments to the price as may be required to make the 
conditions acceptable. 

Long-term public ownership requires that the freehold shall 
remain in the hands of a public agency after redevelopment 
has been completed, but again there are several choices open 
once this decision has been reached. The whole area can 
be let on building lease to one ceveloper, or individual 
properties can be so leased to different developers, and 
another possibility is for the public agency to do the work 
and to dispose of the property on occupational leases. It is 
apparent that the opportunities are much greater in this case 
for controlling the distribution of redeveloped property other 
than by reference to price, and public patronage in one form 
or another is a customary feature of such policy. 

The remaining issue in area redevelopment is the deter- 
mination of the kind of redevelopment to be undertaken. 
With planning by inducement, this would leave the developer 
to prepare his scheme in detail, and in so doing he would be 
influenced by such incentives as may have been provided to 
encourage one kind of redevelopment rather than another. 
Approval of his proposals would no doubt be required by 
one or more branches of government, and in many cases it 
would be necessary to co-ordinate his plans with those in 
the public sector ; but this method is applicable irrespective 
of the manner in which the ownership problems have been 
resolved. Thus, where ownerships have been combined by 
coercion it is possible to dispose of the entire holding to one 
developer who will determine the redevelopment plan in 
detail, or even to permit a number of individual decisions 
where parts of the area are to be disposed of separately. And 
if public ownership has been chosen, the task of preparing the 
redevelopment plan can still be left in private hands by 
inviting bids from developers who are prepared to proceed 
on a leasehold basis and whose offers are based on plans 
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which they have prepared. 

Similarly, planning by direction can be applied to any 
pattern of ownership. It will require the developer or 
developers to conform in the redevelopment plan to the 
classification of land uses, densities, and aesthetic controls 
which are prescribed by the planning authority, and this is 
the method commonly adopted in Britain. 

This is as far as it is useful to go in indicating the permuta- 
tions of intervention and control which can be applied to 
area redevelopment ; and as it is obviously possible for 
a government to adopt one policy in regard to ownership and 
another to the preparation of the redevelopment scheme, it is 
generally impracticable to present a few clearly defined 
choices. 

There remains one further point affecting the evaluation of 
policies and that concerns the measurement of costs and 
benefits from different courses of action. The reasonable 
desire of any policy maker is that he should be able to 
compare different possibilities in quantitative terms both with 
regard to the end results and the means of attaining those ends. 
Unfortunately, in the field of urban redevelopment, no 
effective means of costing has been found, and notwith- 
standing some determined efforts to overcome this deficiency 
(4), which is most acute when policies of direction or public 
ownership are concerned, the answer is as elusive as ever. 
The measurement of monetary costs and returns is easily 
managed, but the social benefits and costs cannot be expressed 
in these terms, and even if it were possible there would be 
widely divergent views on their value. It would be imprudent 
to attempt to enumerate the social costs and benefits involved, 
but they include “‘ higher social standards and amenities,” 
** social needs of families that differ as to family composition, 
income, and personal needs and desires,” “‘ aggregative 
improvement in housing conditions,” “* long-run increases in 
human productivity” and “ individual liberty,” and are in 
fact of the same order of generality which surrounds the 
formulation of objectives. It is presumably one of the merits 
of politicians that they feel competent to resolve predicaments 
of this kind, and the problem must be left to them with the 
observation that strong belief in any particular policy in 
which objectives and cost measurements are so nebulous 
must rest more on faith than logic. 


RECENT BRITISH AND AMERICAN POLICIES 


While it is not part of the purpose of this paper to make 
a comparative study of urban redevelopment policies which 
have been pursued in Britain and the United States, it may be 
of interest to indicate in a general way some divergencies of 
opinions and policy. 

In Britain, as in the USA, the origin of governmental 
action in urban redevelopment is to be found in a concern 
for slum clearance, and this, together with the need to make 
good extensive war damage, has led to an emphasis on area 
redevelopment concentrating on replacement rather than 
rehabilitation(*) and, except in the special case of war damage 
restoration, on residential rather than other types of property. 
The areas selected for redevelopment have been transferred 
to public ownership, and the plan of redevelopment has been 
decided in some detail by public agencies. Until recently, it 
has not been uncommon to find the case for public ownership 
and planning by direction being presented as if there were 
really no practicable alternative,(?2*) but such opinions no 
longer pass unquestioned, at least so far as public ownership 
is concerned. 

Within the last eighteen months, the Civic Trust and Town 
Planning Institute have both suggested that ways ought to be 
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found to secure greater participation of private enterprise in 
urban redevelopment,(?”) and the opinions canvassed at the 
conference organized by the former body cover the whole 
range of policies which are available.(?8) This attitude seems 
to stem partly from a change in the method of making 
government funds available for urban redevelopment, which 
has had the effect of increasing the financial burdens on local 
authorities, and partly from a realization that the private 
sector might be more effective in some aspects of area re- 
development than public agencies. The desirability of some 
kind of partnership between local authorities and private 
developer is a recurrent theme, but existing practices are 
dying hard, and the principal concession is that it will be 
sufficient in area redevelopment if private owners are allowed 
to redevelop property on a leasehold basis while the local 
authority retains the freehold interest. There is an impression 
that one reason for this view is a belief that nothing sub- 
stantial is to be gained from market competition in the 
redevelopment process, and an interesting example of the 
suggestions made rather than depart from this opinion is 
afforded by Mr. Ling’s paper at the RIBA conference last 
year.(**) 

After stating that some of the initiative in central area 
redevelopment has passed to private developers, Mr. Ling 
proposes, inter alia, that the comparatively small number of 
companies who can successfully handle an area redevelopment 
scheme should eliminate “‘ haphazard competition’ and 
“* find some way of working together.”” Such a proposal does 
nothing, of course, to secure any advantages which the price 
mechanism may afford, rather will it aggravate its disadvan- 
tages since it is a clear invitation to the formation of a cartel, 
and it has yet to be shown that such an organization is of 
benefit to the consumer. The author goes on to approve the 
leasehold system of tenure as being best suited to the problem, 
chiefly on the ground that only large scale ownership, either 
public or private, has been and is capable of achieving 
comprehensive town design. But there are two implications 
of this proposal which are not stated, nor have they been by 
other advocates of it. In the first place, it is not by coincid- 
ence that many of the examples of civic design which receive 
general approbation were frequently achieved under autocracy 
rather than democracy. Secondly, it seems to have passed 
unnoticed that in 1950, a government committee reported on 
some of the problems which leasehold tenureeventually creates, 
and legislation was subsequently passed to change certain of 
its effects, and yet, paradoxically, its wider adoption in its 
original form is strenuously urged. 


It would be misleading, however, if discussion of particular 
proposals were allowed to conceal a discernible trend of 
opinion away from the extreme forms of economic planning, 
although there does not yet seem to be any shift in emphasis 
from the kind of redevelopment which is the subject of policy. 


American policy, on the other hand, presents some con- 
siderable contrasts which derive from different political, 
social and economic values. It has been said in relation to 
urban redevelopment that : ‘“‘America has more confidence 
in private enterprise and less in government care and ... 
Europe, on the contrary, thinks more of government care 
and holds private enterprise in this special sector of social 
activity less dear,’’°) and the manner in which policy has 
been developed supports this contention. 


The basic federal legislation—Title 1 of the Housing Act— 
was not enacted until 1949, but various states had taken some 
action at the beginning of the forties. Prominent amongst 
these was New York, and Stuyvesant Town, a housing project 
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accommodating some 25,000 people, is probably the best 
known result of this programme. The main purpose of the 
state legislation was to stimulate the provision of housing 
for low and moderate income families, but without resort to 
planning by direction and public ownership. In detail, the 
policies varied from state to state, but typical features were 
legislative provisions designed to encourage owners of 
contiguous property to pool their interests and to redevelop 
partly by replacement and partly by rehabilitation. Later, 
changes were introduced to make it possible for insurance 
companies to act as developers in respect of area projects, and 
development corporations, established to carry out the work, 
were given powers of compulsory acquisition in order to 
achieve the necessary unity of ownership. Since redevelop- 
ment was being left to the private sector and that which was 
desired was not especially profitable, it was necessary, follow- 
ing the method of planning by inducement, to provide some 
incentive to produce the results required. The method 
generally chosen was to grant relief from local taxes, and this 
commonly took the form of freezing assessments for a given 
period at the aggregate amount attributable to the property 
in the area before redevelopment took place. This was 
sufficient to produce some results, although the method has 
subsequently been criticized for being unnecessarily generous 
to the developer ; it has been estimated, for example, that 
it would have been cheaper for the City of New York to 
have bought the site of Stuyvesant Town and given it to the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company (the developer) than 
to have agreed to the tax abatement. It does not follow, 
of course, that the development would have been undertaken 
if this had been done, but the method is open to general 
criticism on the ground that it is more difficult to calculate 
the public cost when tax relief is given than when a direct 
subsidy is paid. 

The results of these policies were not as great as had been 
hoped for, but this may have been due to the limitations 
placed on the returns in order to keep down the level of rents, 
and, in some cases, due to rent controls which were imposed. 
A common limitation of dividend was 6 per cent on the value 
of the stock or the investment, and it may be significant that 
in Missouri, where the limit was 8 per cent of the value 
of the property including land, the scheme has been 
more successful than elsewhere (another difference in 
Missouri is that tax abatement is permitted in respect of 
non-residential redevelopment projects).(**) 


This stage of redevelopment policy represents planning by 
inducement on an area basis, both by replacement and 
rehabilitation, and although coercion is used for the purpose 
of unifying ownership prior to redevelopment, public owner- 
ship is not required at any stage. The developer is also left 
with the responsibility of preparing the redevelopment plan, 
subject to its approval by the local authority, and this system 
probably represents the minimum of government intervention 
which is practicable. 


Active federal participation is generally reckoned to begin 
with the Housing Act 1949 which, as the title suggests, is 
primarily concerned with residential property. This, how- 
ever, may be misleading—the Act is only operative in respect 
of areas which are predominantly residential before or after 
redevelopment, but not necessarily both, and much of the 
redevelopment under the Act has taken the form of replacing 
residential property with non-residential property.(*) The 
policy represented by this statute is one of area redevelopment 
using replacement and planning by a combination of induce- 
ment and direction. Long-term public ownership is possible, 
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but it is not meant to play a major role. Briefly, the Act 
provides for a local government agency to designate an area 
for redevelopment and to acquire all the property within that 
district. The land is cleared, public works redevelopment is 
undertaken, and the area is then sold or leased to a private 
redeveloper at a price representing its value for redevelopment 
purposes. The sale price ordinarily represents a substantial 
reduction from the costs of property acquisition, clearance, 
and public improvements, and the net project cost is shared 
by the federal government and the local authority, the former 
paying twice as much as the latter. 


In view of the comments made earlier concerning area 
redevelopment in which local authorities retain the freehold 
ownership and use building leases for the purpose of securing 
the participation of private developers, it is interesting to note 
the American treatment of similar proposals. A number of 
American authorities has urged the merits of the leasehold 
system in this matter, and in the early attempts to secure 
federal participation in urban renewal, the general recom- 
mendation was that the local government agency would retain 
the freehold ownership in redevelopment areas. But this 
idea proved unacceptable to the administration and to 
congress, and although it is possible for leasehold redevelop- 
ment to be used, the Act clearly contemplates the sale rather 
than the lease of property for redevelopment. 


The cleared land is sometimes sold to a developer by auction 
and in other cases it is sold by private treaty, but it is the 
developer who prepares the plan of redevelopment, subject 
to its approval by the local authority and a requirement that 
it conforms to the general plan for the development of the 
locality as a whole. Essentially, this leaves initiative and risk 
with the developer, and there seems to be fairly wide scope 
for competition. 


The Housing Act, 1954, represents a policy which in some 
respects is markedly different from that of the 1949 legislation. 
It continues the area concept but is aimed at rehabilitation 
rather than the replacement of property and does not require 
the exercise of compulsory acquisition powers on the part of 
public agencies except for the purpose of public works 
redevelopment. Private owners are given an incentive to 
improve their properties by means of mortgages on liberal 
terms, and it has been suggested that a basic motivation in 
this Act is the desire to secure greater participation of private 
enterprise in redevelopment work. The policy is one of 
inducement in which redevelopment prospects are enhanced 
by liberal financing, and returns to existing use are reduced 
as a result of the more rigorous enforcement of by-laws which 
is a feature of these schemes.(**) 


The recent change of government in the United States is 
expected to bring changes in urban redevelopment policy, but 
to date there has been a greater emphasis on planning by 
inducement than in Britain, and less willingness to employ 
planning by direction and public ownership. 


CONCLUSION 


No finite conclusion in the sense of demonstrating that one 
policy is superior to any other is warranted in a paper of this 
kind, and it was never intended to search for one. The 
purpose has been to examine the basis of policy, to indicate 
what have seemed to be some misconceptions surrounding it, 
and to attempt a definition of the ranges of choice at the level 
of national government. It is also hoped it has been 
established that more is required to change policy than to 
make improvements to existing administrative procedures, 
for policy lies deeper than this and is more broadly based. 
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The question of making a choice from so many possibilities 
and the method of translating policy changes into action 
present problems of a different order, but perhaps the last— 
and first—words on this subject have already been expressed 
by Oliver Cromwell : ‘‘ I beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, 
think it possible you may be mistaken.” 
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published by the International Federation of Housing and Planning, p. 42. 

(12) “Urban Renewal”: A Policy Statement of the American Institute of 
Planners, Journal of the American Institute of Planners, November, 1959, p. 217. 


(13) “Central Area Redevelopment”: A Memorandum by the Town 
Planning Institute, Journal of the Town Planning Institute, June, 1960, p. 155. 


(14) “Report on the Rebuilding of City Centres’, The Estates Gazette, 30th 
July, 1960, p. 221. 


(15) M. Colean : op. cit., p. 41 ; W. H. Ludlow looks for efficiency in various 
patterns of location and density, op. cit., p. 186. 


_ (16) C. Bauer ; “‘ Redevelopment : A Misfit in the Fifties,”’ in ‘‘ The Future of 
USA) and Urban Redevelopment ”’ (Chicago), ed. C. Woodbury; (refering to the 


(17) For a detailed comparison at the local level, see A. H. Schaaf : *‘ Economic 
Aspects of Urban Renewal’ (Research Report’ 14, Institute of Business and 
Economic Research, Berkley), p. 4, et seq. 

(18) Cf. F. A. Hayek : : op. cit,, p. 350; and W. A. Lewis: ‘‘ The Principles 
of Economic Planning ” (London, 3rd ed.), pp. 16-17. 

(19) F. Hooper : ‘* Management Survey ”’ (Penguin ed.), p. 81. 

(20) F. A. Hayek : op. cit., p. 348. 

(21) For example, see H. F. Alston: “ Redevepmnent of Decayed Areas,” 
The Chartered Surveyor, June, 1960, p. 649 : “ Redevelopment 
at Sevenoaks,”” Town Planning Review, April, 1960, p. 33. The former paper is 
a particularly revealing study of planning by direction and public ownership in 
practice. 

(22) E. Rolfsen : ‘‘ Urban Renewal in Oslo ” in Urban Renewal, published by 
the International Federation for Housing and Planning, p. 46. 

(23) C. Woodbury : “ The Background and Prospects of Urban Redevelop- 
ment in the United States ”’ in the ‘‘ Future of Cities and Urban Redevelopment ”’ 
(Chicago), ed. C. Woodbury. 

(24) For example, see N. Lichfield: op. cit., and “ Ms for Money in Town 
Planning,” The Chartered Surveyor, March, 1959 ; ; W. H. Ludlow: op. cit., 
and A. H. Schaaf: op. cit. 

(25) There have, however, been some notable examples of rehabilitation on 
a large scale in Birmingham and elsewhere. 

(26) For example, see H. F. Alston : : op. cit.; and J. Paton Watson: 

“ Effectuation of eaceet Programs” in Urban Renewal, published by the Inter- 
national Federation for Housing and Planning, pp. 67-68. 


(27) E. A. Powdrill : Report on the Civic Trust Conference, Journal of the 
Town Planning Institute, Sept.-Oct., 1960, p. 247; and the Town Planning 
Institute : op. cit. 

(28) For an excellent critical examination, see : H. W. Wells : “‘ The Problem 
of Divided Ownership,” The Estates Gazette, 30th July, 1960, p. 221. 

(29) A. Ling: ‘“‘ New Circumstances demand New Ideas,’” RIBA Journal, 
July, 1960, p. 350. 

(30) F. Bakker Schut : Address to the International Seminar, 1958, in Urban 
4 published by the International Federation for Housing and Pla nning, 


a This account is based substantially on M. Colean : op. cit., pp. 28-31 ; 
and W. L. Slayton: ‘ State and Local Incentives and Techniques for Urban 
Renewal,” Law and Contemporary Problems, Autumn, 1960. 

(32) U.S. Urban Renewal Administration: Urban Renewal Project 
Characteristics (Washington, D.C.), p. 10. 

(33) The summary | of federal legislation has been based on: A. A. Foard 
and H. Fefferman: “ Federal Urban Renewal Legislation,” Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, Autumn, 1960, p. 635, et. seq.; and J. H. Scheuer ; 

* Developing Proposals ” in Urban Renewal, published by the International 
Federation for Housing and Planning, p. 59. 
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AUGUST, 1961 


INSTITUTION 


Personal Announcements 





Only personal announcements received by the 5th of 
the month can be published in The Chartered Surveyor 
for the month following. 








Messrs. JAMES ABBOTT AND Co., of 132a, High Street, 
Southend-on-Sea; 46, Broadway, Leigh-on-Sea; 75, High 
Street, Wickford; and 93, High Street, Witham, Essex, have 
opened a new branch office at 59, Crouch Street, Colchester, 
Essex. (Tel. 77770) as from 11th July, 1961. 


Mr. R. C. BACCHUS, AAI, has entered into partnership with 
Mr. K. G. GATHERCOLE (PA) and commenced in practice at 
Walmar House, 288-300, Regent Street, London, W.1, under 
the style of Messrs. BACCHUS, GATHERCOLE AND PARTNERS 
with effect from Ist June, 1961. 


Messrs. BAINBRIDGE AND Evers, chartered quantity sur- 
veyors of 1A, Middle Temple Lane, Temple, London, E.C.4, 
have opened a branch office at 26, Pall Mall, King Street, 
Manchester, 2. 


Messrs. ALEXANDER BECKINGSALE AND PARTNERS, of 
36, Whiteladies Road, Clifton, Bristol, 8, and Walton St. 
Mary, Clevendon, Somerset, have taken into partnership 
Mr. G. J. NEWMAN (PA). . 


Messrs. KENNETH BROWN AND Co., of 71, Duke Street 
Grosvenor Square, London, W.1, have taken into partnership 
as from 9th April, 1961, Mr. W. J. F. MITCHELL (PA), who 
has been with the firm for some years. The name and style 
of the firm remains unchanged. 


Brigadier NOEL CARISS, OBE, TD, DL, has taken into partner- 
ship, with effect from Ist July, 1961, his eldest son, Mr. Davip 
Cariss and Mr. PATRICK ARNOLD, AAI, who has been with 
the firm for some years. The style and addresses of the firm 
remain unchanged. 


Messrs. CROSHER AND JAMES, chartered quantity surveyors, 
of Bank Chambers, 329, High Holborn, W.C.1, have taken 
into partnership as from Ist June, 1961, Messrs. E. H. 
BUTLER (PA) and E. S. CHALKLEy (PA), who have been with 
the firm for many years. The style of the firm remains 
unchanged. 


Messrs. CUNNINGHAM AND GIBAUD, of 37/39, Baldwin 
Street, Bristol, 1, and Reading, Southampton, Portsmouth 
and Bournemouth, have opened a branch office at 15, Clarence 
Street, Gloucester (Gloucester 27770) under the management 
of Mr. G. H. E>warps (PA). 


Messrs. DE Groot AND Co., of 44, Bedford Row, W.C.1, 
and 309/310, High Holborn, W.C.1 (Chancery 6236), 
announce that as from Ist July, 1961, the name of the practice 
will be Messrs. DE Groot, COLLIS AND Co. The addresses 
of the firm will remain the same. 


Mr. DoNALD A. DEGERDON (F), chartered quantity sur- 
veyor, has been joined in partnership by Messrs. MICHAEL L. 
Nye (PA) and Harry C. W. Jones (PA), and the style and 
address of the firm will be known as Messrs. D. A. DEGERDON 
AND PARTNERS, 12/13, Goodwin’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. On 17th July the partnership opened 
a branch office at 12, Southgate Street, Winchester, Hants, 
under the resident partner, Mr. HARRY C. W. JONES (PA). 


Mr. HARRY FINLAy (PA), of Fenwick House, 289/293, High 
Holborn, London W.C.1, has taken into partnership 
Mr. BRIAN J. C. MATHER (PA), as from Ist July, 1961. The 
style and address of the firm remains unchanged. 

Mr. C. G. Fow tig, FAI (F), chartered surveyor, chartered 
auctioneer and estate agent, of 16, Bartholomew Street, 
Newbury, has amalgamated with Messrs. MARTIN AND POLE, 
of 23, Market Place, Reading, and Caversham, High 
Wycombe and Wokingham. Mr. Fow.tr is in charge of the 
Newbury office, which will be known as Messrs. C. G. 
FOWLIE AND MARTIN AND POLE. 

Following the death of Mr. FRANK W. Gapp, FAI, the 
practice of Messrs. F. W. GApP AND Co. is being continued 
by Mr. K. R. S. FRENCH, FAI (F). He has been joined in 
partnership by Mr. K. G. CHAVASSE, FAI (F), and by Mr. KEN- 
NETH RYDEN, MC, FAI. The style and addresses of the firm 
remain unchanged. 

Mr. KENNETH RYDEN, MC, FAI, estate agent, surveyor and 
valuer, 71, Hanover Street, Edinburgh, 2, has taken into 
partnership Mr. K. R. S. FRENCH, FAI (F). The style of the 
firm remains unchanged and additional offices have been 
opened at 173, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, and 54, Lower 
Sloane Street, London, S.W.1 (Sloane 9245). 

Messrs. STANLEY GRIFFITH AND PARTNERS, quantity sur- 
veyors, have opened a new branch office at 81, Osmaston 
Road, Derby (Derby 40849). 

Mr. D. C. J. Grover (F) has been appointed Assistant 
Estate and Rating Surveyor of the London Midland Region 
of British Railways, Euston Station, London, N.W.1. 

Messrs. H. G. S. GROVES AND PARTNERS, Of 47, Bedford 
Row, London, W.C.1, have taken into partnership as from 
Ist January, 1961, Mr. A. J. ANDERSON (PA). The style and 
address of the firm remains unchanged. 

Mr. WILLIAM H. HuGues (pA), chartered quantity sur- 
veyor, has commenced practice on his own account at 
128, Great Victoria Street, Belfast, 2, Northern Ireland. 

Messrs. RODERICK T. INNES AND Co., chartered surveyors, 
auctioneers, valuers, land and estate agents, The Cross, 
Crowborough, Sussex (Tel. 921), have acquired the practice 
of Messrs. R. E. PELLOw AND Co., of 124, London Road, 
Southborough, Kent (Tel. 108), as from 24th June, 1961, and 
will continue to practice from that address under the style 
of Messrs. RODERICK T. INNES AND Co. 

Mr. GEOFFREY SIMMONDS (PA) has relinquished his appoint- 
ment with Messrs. R. H. and R. W. CLuTToN, chartered 
surveyors and land agents, East Grinstead, and has joined 
the staff of Messrs. RoDERICK T. INNES AND Co., chartered 
surveyors, The Cross, Crowborough (Tel. : 921), and at 
124, London Road, Southborough, Kent (Tel. : 108). 

Messrs. E. H. C. INSKrP AND Son, 29, Goldington Road, 
Bedford, have taken into partnership Mr. D. A. TINLEY (PA), 
as from Ist May, 1961. The style and address of the firm 
remains unchanged. 

Mr. H. HowarD KarSLAKE (F) is now in charge of a Town 
Development Section which has been formed in the Rating 
Division of the London County Council’s Valuation Depart- 
ment, and the Division has accordingly been renamed Rating 
and Town Development. The Section amalgamates the 
Expanded Towns work of the Housing Acquisition Division 
and the Industrial Centre work of the General Acquisition 
Division. 
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Mr. L. B. KEEBLE, MC, BSC, MA, MTPI (F), and Miss BETTY 
TRAVENA, DIP. TP, AMTPI, have entered into partnership and 
are practising as Town Planning Consultants at 5, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, London, W.C.1 (Chancery 4516). 


Messrs. EDMUND KIRBY AND Sons, 5, Cook Street, Liver- 
pool, 2, have taken into partnership as from Ist July, 1961, 
Mr. R. BILLINGE, ARIBA, Mr. E. R. M. GAWNE (F), and 
Mr. J. S. MARSDEN, AAI (PA), who have been with the firm 
for several years, and Mr. M. Y. Pritts (PA). The style and 
address of the firm remains unchanged. 


Mr. DoNaALD S. Murray (F) has relinquished his position 
with the Mombasa, Kenya office of Messrs. ARMSTRONG AND 
DuNCAN, and has been appointed Quantity Surveyor to the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees at their Headquarters, Maison, UNESCO, Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

Messrs. OSBORNE, KING AND MEGRAN, auctioneers, estate 
agents and surveyors of Belfast, in association with Messrs. 
SMITH GRIFFIN AND Co., of Dublin, have opened a London 
office, as from 19th June, 1961, under the management of 
Mr. S. I. MIDGEN, AAI (PA), at 142, New Bond Street, W.1 
(Hyde Park 1985). 


Mr.J.N. ROBERTS, MIMIN.E (F), has retired from the Mineral 
Section of the Valuation Department of the National Coal 
Board, and is resuming practice as a Minerals Consultant at 
118, Foxley Lane, Purley, Surrey. 


Messrs. RUMSEY AND Rumsey, of Bournemouth and branch 
offices in Hampshire, Dorset and the Channel Islands, have 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


entered into partnership with Mr. L. W. READ, FAI, of 
Messrs. TALBOT AND READ, chartered auctioneers and estate 
agents, 10, Royal Terrace, Esplanade, Weymouth, Dorset, 
as from ist July, 1961. Mr. Reap will continue to direct 
the practice as a local partner and the Weymouth firm will in 
future be styled Messrs. TALBOT AND READ in association 
with Messrs. RUMSEY AND RUMSEY. 


Messrs. JACK W. STOCKINGS AND CLARKE, chartered 
quantity surveyors of Norwich and Thetford, have opened 
a branch office at 26, Harbourne Road, Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham 15 (Edgbaston 3061), as from 19th June, 1961. 
The branch office will be under the management of 
Mr. T. E. M. HEARN (PA). 


Mr. R. A. WINFIELD, AAI (PA), has been appointed Estate 
Surveyor of the Northern England and Midlands area with 
the Cranleigh Group of Companies, 109, Pr:ncess Street, 
Manchester, 1. 


Messrs. WORSFOLD AND HAyYwaArD, of Canterbury, Deal, 
Dover, Faversham and Whitstable, have opened a new 
branch office at 209, High Street, Herne Bay. 


Messrs. YOUNG AND Brown, chartered quantity surveyors, 
Roman House, Wood Street, E.C.2, have taken into partner- 
ship Mr. Leste JoHN ELForD (F), who has been with the 
firm for a number of years. Mr. G. E. YOUNG (F) has 
recently retired from the firm. 

* * * * * 


Mr. G. F,. CHAPLIN, CBE, FAI (F), has been elected chairman 
of the Essex County Council. 





Professional Examinations 


LIST OF PRIZE WINNERS, 1961 


Hyman Marks Prize: David Barraclough Cox, Quarry 
Hill Close, Gatton Road, Reigate, Surrey. 

Harfield Prize : Douglas John Drake, 22, Aldershot Road, 
Guildford, Surrey. 

Special Prize: Michael Longridge, 14, Castle Gardens, 
Dorking, Surrey. 

R. Irwin Barr Prize: Gavin Thomson McKiddie, 
47, Taranty Road, Forfar, Angus. 

Michael Dixon Prize: Bolko Jan Szczesny Karalus, 
96, Carnarvon Road, South Woodford, London, E.18. 

Wainwright Prize : William Michael Whetter, 18, Clifton 
Gardens, Maida Vale, London, W.9. 

Beadel Prize: Richard Sturgess Hollins, 31, Embercourt 
Road, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 

Galsworthy Prize: John Richard Vail, 79, High Street, 
Gosport, Hampshire. 

Christopher Simpson Prize: David Malcolm Stakes, 
91, Whinney Moor Avenue, Lupset, Wakefield. 

Institution Prize : John Richard Maurice Ridgwell, Arosfa, 
Ruthin Road, Mold, Flintshire. 

John Gilchrist Prize: Norman Jon Leslie, 31, Colint 
Road, Edinburgh, 10. Spareneam: 

Driver Prize: Peter George Hand, 89, Horton Drive, 
Weston Coyney, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Crawter Prize : Thomas Crockatt Grieve, 21, Port Street 
Stirling. 

Quantities Prize: John Sloan, 5, Sunnyside C 
Mauchline, Ayrshire. ; sie 
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Mr. D. B. Cox 


Mr. P. G. Hand 


Mr. M. Longridge 


Earp-Thompson Prize: Peter Fleming, 28, Beechwood 
Avenue, Fairhill, Hamilton. 

Mellersh Prize: Robin Richard Patrick, Bunce’s Farm, 
Runwick, Farnham, Surrey. 

Building Construction (III) Prize: Brian Laurence Porter, 
Moonhills, Possingworth Park, Heathfield, Sussex. 


CENTRES AT HOME AND OVERSEAS: 1962 


The First, Intermediate and Final Examinations in all 
sections except Land Surveying will be held in London, 
Exeter, Bristol, Swansea, Manchester, Douglas (Isle of Man), 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Leeds, Birmingham, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Belfast, Dublin and at selected centres 
overseas. 

The First, Intermediate and Final Examinations in the 
Land Surveying Section, the Direct Membership Examination 
in all sections and the Housing Managers’ Certificate Examina- 
tion will be held in London, Edinburgh, Belfast and Dublin 
only, and at selected centres overseas. 
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of STATISTICS AND PASSES FOR i961 
“4 The following tables give complete statistics for each examination held in the Spring, 1961, and the number of passes. It is 
ae complementary to the information given in the 93rd Annual Report of the Council (see Vol. 93, page 693). 
in 
on England Scotland Northern Republic Overseas Totals 
and Wales Ireland of Ireland (all Centres) 
ed Examination 
ed 
ir- Sat | Passed |} Sat | Passed |} Sat | Passed |} Sat | Passed |} Sat | Passed |} Sat | Passed 
a1. 
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INTERMEDIATE (Re-examination in Typical 
Subjects) 
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STATISTICS AND PASSES FOR 1961 (continued). 





















































England Scotland Northern Republic Overseas Totals 
and Wales Ireland of Ireland (all Centres) 
Examination 
Sat | Passed |} Sat | Passed |} Sat | Passed |} Sat | Passed || Sat | Passed |} Sat | Passed 
FINAL (Full Examination) 
Agriculture and Land Agency (Full Exam.) 31 23 1 1 _ —| — —| — —_ 32 24 
Agriculture and Land Agency 
Part I (Written) 7 oe = fos 28 14 2 2) — —| — —| — _ 30 16 
Valuation oi at shy te 191 74 15 12}) — —i|} — ~~ 5 4} 211 90 
Housing Management ay sh oe 5 1 -- —ij — —j — —|— — 5 1 
Town and Country Plannning se ne 9 4 2 2 — - _- — 1 — 12 6 
Building Surveying ... ies ee ae 99 31 4 2) — —i — — 1 — 104 33 
Quantity Surveying ... wis eo oe 554 177 || 187 62 || 30 9} 19 3 32 6 || 822 257 
Mining Surveying... ibis 29 7 5 1 os —|| — —| — 34 8 
Land Surveying (Full Examination) ae 5 1 — —} — —|— — || 31 7 36 8 
» ss (Written Papers only)... 13 3) — —}i — —| — _- 11 1 24 4 
TOTAL ae ts ae ot Soi 964 335 || 216 82 || 30 9 19 3} 81 18 |} 1,310) 447 
FINAL (Re-examination in Typical Subjects) 
Agriculture and Land ees =e des 6 5|| — —| — —| — —| — — 6 5 
Valuation oh ee ne 59 44 7 -—— —| — oo 3 1 69 52 
Housing Memagement = aes ee = —| — -— — —} — —|— -- _: — 
Town and Country Planning oe i 4 3) — —} — —| — —j — —_— 4 3 
Building Surveying ... 538 sa a 35 8] — —} — —} — mo z -= 37 
Quantity Surveying ... a6 oa ne 157 67 || 34 20 5 1 5 —| 16 6 || 217 94 
Mining Surveying... a “es sis 5 3 1 1} — —|} — —| — “= 6 4 
TOTAL S95 = wt ide ve 266 130 |! 42 28 5 1 5 — 21 7 || 339 166 
FINAL (Re-examination in Single Subjects) 
Agriculture and Land ey ~- — — —} — —} — —} — “= _ — 
Valuation ste bye dis 1 1 — oo o —- ~- - - “= 1 1 
Housing Management — — — -- me —_ -- - — -- — — 
Town and Country Planning — — ~—- —- — —i| — -- 1 ! 1 1 
Building Surveying : ink se 3 —}} — —| — —i] — —} — — 3 — 
Quantity Surveying ... We ee Ae 6 3 8 8 || — —| — —| — — 14 11 
Mining Surveying — — -- = —— _ — -- ~ _- - — 
Land Surveying to ay o4 es — —| — —i — —| — — 1 1 1 ] 
TOTAL i‘ i st i ae 10 4 8 8 aa —| — ~ 2 2 20 14 
Torat for Final Examination... .-- 11,240 469 || 266 118 35 10 |} 24 3 |} 104 27 || 1,669 627 
Direct MEMBERSHIP 
Agriculture and Land Agency sat is 1 — 1 — —i — —i — ae 2 ] 
Valuation oe ; Ss os 5 12 3 1 ] 1 -- -- ~- 3 2 17 6 
Housing Management = “a ab 4 3] — —|} — —| — —| — os 4 3 
Town and Country Planning ose as 6 4) — —| — —} — —|} — me 6 4 
Building Surveying ... 3 eh me 15 1 1 l — —}} — —| — — 16 2 
Quantity Surveying ... i me A.A 14 2 1 ~ 3 2 1 _ 4 _ 2 4 
Mining Surveying... = sk oli — a 1 I -- —| — —|}— — 1 ] 
Land Surveying bet Kee eh ste — — — — — —| — — — —- _ -- 
TorAL for Direct Membership Examination 52 13 5 4 4 2 1 —_— 7 2 69 21 
HoustinG MANAGERS’ CERTIFICATE... dee 16 13 -- —i — —| — a 2 _- 18 13 
GRAND TOTALS m. a! .-» 14,011 | 1,727 || 779 394 || 100 41 62 14 |} 350 135 |} 5,302 | 2,311 












































Of the candidates who sat the full Intermediate and Final Examinations and failed, 301 and 208 respectively were referred in Typical 
and/or Single Subjects. 
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Notices and Announcements 





MEMBERS DECEASED 

At the Council meeting on 12th June, 1961, the 
President reported the death of the following 
members : Mr. H. G. Apthorpe (F) 1920 ; Mr. E. P. 
Currall (pA) 1913 ; Mr. E. A. Jackson (PA) 1938 ; 
Dr. B. H. Knight (F) 1928 ; Mr. H. U. Lavarack (PA) 
1905 ; Mr. F. C. McCann (pa) 1911; Mr. C. B. 
Nicholls (Probationer) 1956 ; Mr. George Raw (F) 
1948 ; Mr. Hugh Smith (F) 1903 ; Mr. T. C. Stewart 
(Fr) 1937 ; Mr. H. P. Walker (F) 1928 ; Mr. W. W. 
Wight (F) 1931 ; Mr. J. P. Wonnacott (F) 1909 ; Mr. 
J. T. Young (Probationer) 1956. 

The Council stood in silence as a mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased and the Secretary was 
instructed to convey to the next-of-kin the Council’s 
sincere sympathy. 











THE COUNCIL 1961-62 
Council Officers 
The following have been elected for the session 1961-62 :— 
President: Mr. E. C. Strathon. 
Senior Vice-President: Mr. G. H. Heywood. 
Vice-Presidents: Mr. C. D. Pilcher, Mr. G. D. 
Walford, and Mr. H. W. Wells, CBE 
Honorary Secretary: Mr. E. H. Palmer. 





[Photo : The Times) 
Mr. E. C. Strathon receiving the applause of the Council on being elected President. 


New Members of Council 

The following are the new members of Council for the 
session 1961-62: Messrs. W. T. Bishop (F) (General 
Section) ; R. A. S. Brock (PA) (Junior Organisation) ; G. W. 
Dixon (F) (Beds and Herts Branch) ; Brigadier (now Major 
General) A. H. Dowson, cBE, ADC (F) (Land Surveyors) ; 
Messrs. A. H. P. Gillett (PA) (Junior Organisation) ; J. W. 
Ridyard (Ff) (Yorkshire Branch) ; E. P. Stewart, cBE (F) 
(Quantity Surveyors); H. D. S. Stiles, ro (F) (Rating 
Surveyors). 

Retiring Members of Council 

At the end of the session 1960-61 the following members 
retired from the Council : Brigadier Guy Bomford, OBE (F) ; 
Messrs. Clifford Dann (F); C. T. Every, cBe (F) ; Cyril 
Sweett (F) and R. E. Symonds (F). 


RETIRING PRESIDENT 
The sincere thanks of the Council have been accorded to 
Mr. J. D. Trustram Eve for his great services to the Institu- 
tion as President for the session 1960-61. 


COUNCIL ATTENDANCES 

At the first meeting of the Council on 12th June, 1961, 
the following were present :—Mr. J. D. Trustram Eve 
(President), in the Chair, Mr. George Alexander, Sir Kenneth 
Atkinson, Messrs. W. M. Balch, J. W. G. Barr, E. J. 
Battersby, Guy Biscoe, Brigadier Guy Bomford, Messrs. 
E. B. Bowyer, F. J. H. Brackett, W. R. Brackett, A. T. Brett- 
Jones, W. E. A. Bull, J. Cassels Pinkerton, J. H. C. Chesshire, 
R. H. Clutton, G. L. Coates, A. G. S. Cobb, G. A. Coombe, 
D. J. Cowen, A. W. Davson, W. A. Ebbutt, J. Gordon 
Elsworthy, H. Brian Eve, C. T. Every, W. C. Farnsworth, 
F, G. Fleury, H. A. Frazer, Arthur Gadd, Sir Edward Gillett, 
Messrs. K. E. B. Glenny, W. S. Goodbody, J. C. Harris, 
G. H. Heywood, H. P. Hobbs, William James, H. James 
King, W. N. D. Lang, William Minifie, J. G. Osborne, C. D. 
Pilcher, P. M. Poole, J. L. Postlethwaite, H. O. Reed, 
H. I. Richmond, W. H. Rothwell, P. E. Rowlinson, H. 
Lacy Scott, C. D. Shott, Alfred Stephenson, E. C. Strathon, 
P. T. Sutherland, Cyril Sweett, G. R. Symmons, R. E. 
Symonds, P. W. Trumper, R. W. Trumper, E. J. Wainwright, 
G. D. Walford, E. R. Webster, H. W. Wells, Harold Williams 
and E. Harold Palmer (Honorary Secretary). 


* * * * o* 


At the second meeting of the Council on 12th June, 1961, 
the following were present :—Mr. E. C. Strathon (President), 
in the Chair, Mr. George Alexander, Sir Kenneth Atkinson, 
Messrs. W. M. Balch, J. W. G. Barr, E. J. Battersby, Guy 
Biscoe, W. T. Bishop, E. B. Bowyer, F. J. H. Brackett, 
W. R. Brackett, A. T. Brett-Jones, R. A. S. Brock, W. E. A. 
Bull, J. Cassels Pinkerton, E. C. Cattermole, J. H. C. 
Chesshire, R. H. Clutton, G. L. Coates, A. G. S. Cobb, 
G. A. Coombe, D. J. Cowen, A. W. Davson, G. W. Dixon, 
W. A. Ebbutt, J. Gordon Elsworthy, H. Brian Eve, J. D. 
Trustram Eve, W. C. Farnsworth, F. G. Fleury, H. A. 
Frazer, Arthur Gadd, A. H. P. Gillett, K. E. B. 
Glenny, W. S. Goodbody, J. C. Harris, G. H. Heywood, 
H. P. Hobbs, William James, H. James King, W. N. D. Lang, 
William Minifie, J. G. Osborne, C. D. Pilcher, P. M. Poole, 
J. L. Postlethwaite, H. O. Reed, J. W. Ridyard, W. H. 
Rothwell, P. E. Rowlinson, H. Lacy Scott, C. D. Shott, 
E. P. Stewart, H. D. S. Stiles, M. F. Strutt, P. T. Sutherland, 
G. R. Symmons, E. J. Wainwright, G. D. Walford, E. R. 
Webster, H. W. Wells, Harold Williams and E. Harold 
Palmer (Honorary Secretary). 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Provincial Reception 
A provincial reception is to be held in Birmingham in the 
autumn of 1961. 


College of Estate Management 
The Council have nominated Mr. Cyril Sweett (F) to the 
Board of Governors of the College of Estate Management as 
the successor to the late Mr. M. H. Thackray. 
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ACADEMIC STANDARDS OF ENTRY 


The minimum academic standards for entry to the Institu- 
tion will be increased with effect from 1st October, 1962. 

In addition to raising the standard, the Council have also 
decided to provide a number of alternatives in the hope that 
it will be possible to attract to the surveyors’ profession a 
number of candidates who hold passes at Advanced level 
in the General Certificate of Education. 

The following are the minimum academic standards for 
England and Wales in respect of the General Certificate of 
Education :— 


(a) passes at Ordinary level at one sitting in at least 
five subjects, including English Language and Mathe- 
matics ; OR 

(b) passes at Ordinary level at not more than two 
sittings in at least six subjects, including English 
Language and Mathematics ; or 

(c) passes in one subject at Advanced level and two 
other subjects at Ordinary level ; to include English 
Language or English Literature and Mathematics ; or 

(d) passes in two subjects at Advanced level and two 
other subjects at Ordinary level ; to include English 
Language or English Literature and Mathematics ; or 

(e) passes in four subjects, including at least three at 
Advanced level ; to include an English subject, and 
either a Mathematical subject or a Science subject. 

It is intended to keep these requirements under review so 
that they may be raised if experience shows this to be 
necessary. 

A keaflet giving particulars of the requirements in other 
certificates of equivalent standard is available on request. 


CERTIFICATE BOOKS FOR CHARTERED 
SURVEYORS 


Certificate books for use by members when certifying 
payments to building contractors will soon be obtainable from 
the RICS. The books contain 100 certificates, with the 
RICS Coat of Arms on each. Plain books or books over- 
printed with a member’s name and address can be obtained. 

The prices of the books (which have been revised slightly 
since the first announcement was made in the June issue) 
are as follows :— 


lls. 6d. per single book of 100 plain (unheaded) 
certificates. 
£3 Os. Od. per single book of 100 overprinted 
certificates 
£2 2s. Od. each for 2 books of 100 overprinted 
certificates 
£1 ils. 6d. each for 4 books of 100 overprinted 
certificates. 
Loose certificates will be available at the following prices :— 
9s. Od. per 100 plain 
£2 3s. Od. per 25 overprinted 
£2 7s. 6d. per 50 overprinted 
£2 15s. Od. per 100 overprinted 


APPOINTMENT OF PRESS OFFICER 


At their meeting on 12th June, 1961, the Council agreed 
that Mr. M. P. J. Hanson, Bsc(EST.MAN.), on the RICS staff, 
should be designated Press Officer. Mr. Hanson joined the 
Institution staff in January, 1960. 
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TRANSFERS TO FELLOWSHIP 

The following transfers to the Fellowship have been 
approved, subject to the fulfilment by the transferred member 
of his obligations under the Bye-laws: Messrs. B. G. 
Appleton, W. A. Allen, R. M. Baird, Peter Barnes, C. F. 
Beck, George Berry, P. J. Bexson, R. W. Bracewell, C. D. 
Browning, K. W. Bull, R. W. Coatesworth, Harry Cockett, 
I. A. Cooper, Frederick Courtney, B. W. Craske, J. T. Dean, 
J. G. Dunbar, R. A. Emmerson, A. F. Evans, A. G. Fox, 
William French, E. R. M. Gawne, F. E. Hall, T. M. Harris, 
M. T. Havart, Wilfred Howard, A. T. Jones, E. J. A. Kane, 
Geoffrey Keeling, J. H. D. Lee, L. H. Liddle, I. N. Maclaren, 
K. A. MacLean, W. H. Marriner-Bottomley, R. J. Maynard, 
Peter North, A. F. Pratt, W. E. H. Rendle, Malcolm 
Richmond, A. S. Rigby, J. G. Sibbald, R. G. Skipworth, 
P. E. Smith, R. J. W. Stevens, A. R. M. Stewart, I. L. Stride, 
The Hon. D. R. M. Stuart, Messrs. H. B. Sturgeon, F. H. 
Sudell, B. J. Sweeney, D. A. Tanton, Clyde Walker, K. W. 
Wilkins, D. J. K. Williams, J. F. Wise and \ J. Wratten. 


SUPERANNUATION ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE 
STAFFS OF CHARTERED SURVEYORS 


Announcements in the December, 1959, and February, 
1960, issues of The Chartered Surveyor referred to the arrange- 
ments which had been made with the Prudential Assurance 
Co. Ltd., through Messrs. A. W. Bain, Sons and Bevan 
Limited, the Institution’s insurance advisers, for the setting 
up of superannuation schemes for the staffs of chartered 
surveyors. 


A number of such schemes are now in being, and other 
members interested should enquire of Messrs. A. W. Bain, 
Sons and Bevan Limited, 3, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


LOANS FOR PURCHASE OF PROFESSIONAL 
PARTNERSHIPS 


Members are reminded that a leading insurance company 
is prepared, on appropriate security and in suitable cases, to 
make loans to chartered surveyors to assist them in the 
purchase of partnerships or practices. An endowment policy 
with the company to fund the repayment of the loan, is one 
element of the security. 


Members interested may obtain full details about the 
arrangements by writing direct to the Institution’s insurance 
advisers, Messrs. A. W. Bain, Sons and Bevan Limited, 
3, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


CEM POST-QUALIFICATION POSTAL COURSE IN 
COST PLANNING 


The post-qualification course in Cost Planning which the 
College of Estate Management is preparing will be ready in 
October. The course will consist of 11 papers and the panel 
of authors includes architects, economists and a number of 
chartered quantity surveyors in public service and private 
practice with special knowledge of cost planning methods. 

Those interested are invited to write to the Registrar, 
Mr. G. L. Burke, Mc, MSC, FAI, AMTPI (F), College of Estate 
Management, St. Alban’s Grove, London, W.8. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS, 1962: IMPORTANT NOTICE 


It is intended that the next edition of the List of Members 
should be published at the beginning of April, 1962. The 
main material for this list has to go to the printer early in 
October, 1961. 


In past years, when a new list has been in preparation, the 
relevant extract from the current List has been sent separately 
by post to every member for confirmation or correction, but 
this method involves the expenditure of time and postage by 
those members who know that their current-entries will be 
unchanged in the next edition. 


INSTITUTION 


On this occasion, therefore, all members who possess, or 
have easy access to, the 1961 List are earnestly requested to 
check their entries (and in the case of principals in private 
practice it is especially important to check the partnership 
details in the Topographical Section) and then to notify the 
Institution of any changes required, unless they relate to 
matters which the members concerned have already reported 
to the Institution since October, 1960. 

Those members who have no copy of, nor easy access to, 
the 1961 List are asked to send a postcard to the Institution 
requesting copies of their 1961 entries, which will be sent to 
them immediately for checking. 





Correspondence from Members 


REGISTRATION 
Sir, 

I should like to support the views expressed by Mr. Morris 
in the June issue on the subject of registration of surveyors. 
Despite the acquisition by the Institution of a press 
officer, it is regrettably true, at least in the provinces, 
that the layman pays little or no regard to surveyors’ 
qualifications and is often mainly concerned with the fee 
charged. It is not uncommon to find prospective purchasers 
seeking quotations from a number of firms, presumably with 
a view to accepting the lowest bidder, rather than seeking 
a surveyor with the appropriate qualifications and experience. 
Such a state of affairs cannot, surely, be in the interests of 
either the public or the surveyors who genuinely wish to 
serve them. 

Yours faithfully, R. V. PEARCE. 
31, High Street, Ashford, Kent. 





The Editor welcomes articles, letters and other 
contributions for publication in The Chartered Surveyor. 











STRUCTURAL SURVEYS 
Sir, 

I have followed this correspondence with great interest, 
and have only been persuaded to enter the lists by the letter 
from M. Foster Taylor. 

If he is satisfied that he has achieved that reasonable 
standard of competence which he apparently sets for himself, 
why need he fear the unreasonable client ? 

So far as reports are concerned, a form identifiable as 
a chartered surveyor’s report can be easily obtained by using 
a folder specially printed with one’s name, address, and 
qualifications, and any good local printer can produce these 
at a reasonable price. Perhaps I may be forgiven for thinking 
that this was already done by any chartered surveyor 
specializing in this type of work. 

I would dislike any form of report prepared by a working 
party, and therefore of a stereotyped nature, available alike 
to the experienced and the immature. If I prepare reports 
in a form satisfactory to my clients they will recommend me ; 
if I do not they will probably sue me. What other criteria 
can Mr. M. Foster Taylor suggest ? 


Yours faithfully, W. J. HoLpDHAM. 
125, High Street, Orpington, Kent. 





Cricket 


Chartered Surveyors 203 for 9 dec. 

The Vitruvians 205 for 3. 

Played on Ibis Sports Ground, Chiswick, on Wednesday, 
21st June. 

The Surveyors suffered their first defeat for two years, by 
7 wickets. For this success the Vitruvians had to thank 
B. Brocklehurst, who captained Somerset County several years ago, 
and C, Peake for a partnership of 189 runs in 103 minutes. The 
Surveyors were, however, by no means at full strength. 

Having won the toss the Surveyors elected to bat first and at 
lunch had scored 66 for the loss of Lindsey. After the resumption 
John Drew, skippering the team in the absence of Alan Goater, 
and Roger Oakley, making his debut, had an entertaining partner- 
ship of 96 before the latter was dismissed by a fine catch in the 
deep field—Drew continued the good work but was eventually 
bowled in trying to force the pace. His score included 
13 boundaries. He closed the innings after the side had batted 
165 minutes leaving the Vitruvians about 150 minutes in which 
to get the runs. 

They made a poor start losing their first two wickets for 14 to 
first class catches, but then the Surveyors had the task of keeping 
down the runs. Brocklehurst after being missed in the slips with 
his score 10, hit 52 out of the first 59 in 35 minutes. He went to 
104 out of 177 in 107 minutes and it was fitting he hit the winning 
run with a huge hit for 6. His innings included 13 fours and 
5 sixes. C, Peake, who proved such a splendid partner, hit 12 fours, 
but he was really overshadowed by Brocklehurst’s hitting. 








Chartered Surveyors 

Lindsey, B., ct Leslie, b Barnett oe one ed ies 10 
Drew, A. J., b Stevens eos a em ws 93 
Oakley, R., ct Masefield, b Peake ess ol ee) ae 31 
Fletcher, M., ct Webb, b Stevens eed ol p= ute 11 
Bignold, K., ct Brocklehurst, b Mudie ine ies isi 5 
Rossiter, R., b Stevens ... we ie 18 
Kirkland, A., b Stevens 2 
Sarjeant, M., not out... “#8 8 
Evans-Jones, D., ct Peake, b Mudie ws 1 
Allen, R., b Stevens ° 2 
Akock, D., not out we 0 

" Buttes 22 

Declared for 9 wickets 203 

Vitruvians 

Vidler, F., ct Allen, b Rossiter ... oes ees rel ee 0 
Masefield, C., ct Alcock, b Rossiter ... = we ee 1 
Brocklehurst, B., not out tea «sa od the ads 121 
Peake, C., ct Fletcher, b Allen ... “= des pa - 78 
Mudie, R., not out aoe oes ie a¢ doe Las 1 

Extras ote dee an 4 

For 3 wickets ons ia URE 
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THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


Book Reviews 


Debit Experience Account 


By Norman J. Hodgkinson (Ff), FAI, AMISTRUCT.E. 
Published and presented by The Estates Gazette Limited, 
28, Denmark Street, W.C.2. 1961. Price 12s. 6d. 


The sub-title of this small book i is ‘* Hints to Young Professional 
Men by a Chartered Surveyor.” It is written essentially for the 
young members of the profession of surveyor and land-agent 
although the hints given may be applicable to kindred professions. 
Some of the ten short chapters run to a few pages only. Those 
entitled “ Clients,” ‘* Selling, Buying and Auction Sales” and 
** Negotiations ” are excellent and much of the matter covered 
in the book cannot easily be found elsewhere. 

The same can be said for some of the contents of the chapter, 
“* Valuations,” but it would have been preferable not to have made 
any attempt at all to “ outline the orthodox arithmetical method 
of valuation.” Many valuers would disagree with the wording 
of the “ Valuation ” (in fact it is better described as an example 
of a concluding paragraph of a valuation report) in this chapter. 

The author gives good advice when he recommends that the 
surveyor should inspect a property unaccompanied by the owner or 
tenant because of the possible distraction of conversation. It is 
submitted that the more important reason is that the surveyor 
should see the property through his own eyes alone and not through 
those of his client or of another interested party. Amongst the 
equipment recommended to be taken on an inspection, where 
much detail has to be recorded the author might to advantage 
have suggested a portable tape recorder. 

In the chapter “* Expert Witness,”’ the author advises—‘* Never 
be tempted to give evidence unless you really know the subject on 
which you will be cross-examined.” He might perhaps have gone 
further and advised that the surveyor should not accept instructions 
to advise on a matter upon which he is not competent to do so. 
A somewhat surprising omission is the advice to a client that where 
appropriate a matter should be referred to the client’s accountant 
or lawyers or that the surveyor should consult them. 

This book is an attempt to pass on to others what the author 
has learned by experience. It contains many amusing anecdotes, 
is very easy to read and would make a most suitable small gift 
for a successful examination candidate. wed 


Building by Local Authorities 


by Elizabeth Layton. Published and presented by Messrs. 
George Ailen and Unwin Limited. 1961. Price 40s. 


This work of over 370 pages is published under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of Public Administration and is the fourth 
of a series issued since the Institute embarked on a programme of 
major research projects in 1952. Local authorities are now the 
country’s largest property owners and are faced with maintenance 
problems of unusual magnitude. The salient questions which the 
Institute thought worthy of study were how various local authorities 
organised themselves to discharge these responsibilities and whether 
there were opportunities to improve existing methods of organisa- 
tion and management. Many local authorities, ranging from large 
counties and cities to rural districts, were consulted and the division 
of functions within each illustrates the wide diversity within the 
local government service. On the subject of control of building 
by the central government the Steering Committee, while applaud- 
ing the assistance given by the Ministry of Education in the field 
of school building, deplore the fact that programming for other 
building is at best done on an annual basis, and subject to frequent 
cuts. Central government should give authorities a reasonable 
degree of certainty about their programmes two to three years in 
advance and limit such cuts as become necessary to as few 
authorities as possible. Central Government too, should devote 
resources to ascertaining and revising the essential minimum 
standards for different kinds of buildings and should devise limits 
of cost adapted to the particular kind of building. 

The importance of good housing management is emphasised 
with the expansion of local authority house ownership and this 
may well provide a field of opportunity for the RICS. The 
function of the quantity surveyor is dealt with adequately and the 
most important finding of the inquiry on the role of the quantity 
surveyor was the value of his contribution to the planning and 
control of costs and the ultimate effect on building costs generally. 

In a chapter dealing comprehensively with research and develop- 
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ment, reference is made to the work of the Institution’s Cost 
Research Panel. It is regretted, however, that cost planning and 
cost control during design are so far practised only in a small 
minority of public and private offices. Such work involves close 
collaboration between architects, engineers and surveyors and it is 
recommended that local authorities should do all they can to 
encourage it. 

This most useful book may perhaps have only a limited appeal 
to the general membership of the Institution but for those concerned 
with local authority building it should prove an excellent work of 
reference. It is admirably documented and referenced and the 
summary and recommendations at the end of each chapter will 
prove most useful to the reader. 

H. E.'G.:8. 


Investments in Land and Property 


By W. A. Leach (F) and E. G. Wenham (Ff). Sweet and 
Maxwell. 1961. Price 30s. 


The short title of this book can give no real indication that it is 
a pocket encyclopaedia of property management as well as a guide 
to investors. 

Mr. Leach’s penetrating approach to problems in this field must 
now be well known to all in the profession and in combination 
with Mr. Wenham he has produced another remarkable 
condensation of current legislation and experience. 

The book should have a wide appeal to everyone connected with 
the ownership and management of property including company 
and institutional occupiers and owners. The convenient format 
and size make it a handy reference for general urban practitioners 
at times when it is inconvenient or unnecessary to consult the long 
bookshelf of standard works on the subjects covered. The glossary 
of terms contains much valuable material, not previously presented 
in note form, assembled with technical skill and well arranged for 
easy reference. 

It is a great pleasure to have the opportunity of congratulating 
the co-authors on a most interesting and imaginative production 
and to record with pride, that both are Fellows of the Institution. 


D. J. M. 
Prestressed Concrete Simply Explained 


By H. Kaylor, BSC.TECH, MICE, MISTRUCT.E. Published and 
presented by Contractors Record Limited. 1961. Price 28s, 


This publication, issued by Contractors Record Limited as part 
of the concrete library, does in the main live up to its title. 

In these days of changing techniques and necessary specialisation 
it has become difficult but necessary for the building surveyor and 
architect to understand the basic principles involved and employed 
by the specialists with whom he must work, particularly if he is to 
make full use of their services and give a sympathetic understanding 
to their requirements. 

This book does fulfil the requirement as far as its special subject 
is concerned. 

It should also be of use to a structural engineering student who 
is required to know more than the surveyor of what is, after all, 
a special branch of his profession. we 


The Auctioneers’ Manual. 


Eleventh edition. General editor George Mercer, LLB. 
(HONS. JURIS.). Estates Gazette. 1961. Price 50s. 


As the last edition of this book was published in 1935, a very 
thorough revision has been made in the new edition with a con- 
siderable reshaping of the manual into three parts. 

Part I covers general topics for the auctioneer, his functions, the 
sale of goods, valuations and inventories and commission. Part II 
covers dilapidations and tithe redemption annuities. Part III 
deals with rent control and compensation. 


The Rent Acts by R. E. Megarry, Qc, MA, LLD. 


Ninth edition by Ashley Bramall, MA. Stevens and Sons, 
Limited. 1961. Price 105s. 


Since the last edition of this book in 1955 the changes in the 
Rent Acts have been complex and drastic, but the editor has. 
succeeded in integrating them successfully, so that this respected 
text book is once more up to date. Any further legislation will 
surely require the next edition to be in two volumes. Nearly 
900 pages are quite enough for one. 
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i ty is my task to tell you of the progress that has been made 

in the agricultural restoration of land that has been 
worked for ironstone. Prior to the introduction of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, several thousand 
acres of land, mainly in Northamptonshire but also in other 
counties throughout the ironstone field, were lying derelict 
in a state of hill and dale, bush covered and in parts rabbit 
infested. 


THE CAUSE OF HILL AND DALE 


We must first cast our minds back to the period between 
the wars to appreciate how the problem of hill and dale 
started. Our overseas investments were ample, food supplies 
in the western world were fairly good, and our investments 
abroad ensured a regular supply of food for us. British 
agriculture was depressed, farms were easy and cheap to rent, 
with a result that most land-owners were only too glad to 
receive an average of £30 per acre from the Mining Com- 
panies in lieu of restoration, here the problem of hill and dale 
started. 

After the problem had been considered by several Govern- 
ment committees the Town and Country Planning General 
Development Order, 1950, was brought into force ; this Order 
provided for the levelling of all current workings either with 
or without topsoil replacement depending on the depth of the 
overburden. The Mineral Workings Act, 1951, in addition 
to establishing the Ironstone Restoration Fund also enabled 
the County Councils in the Ironstone Field to make use of 
the Fund for the levelling of the derelict hill and dale areas. 

During the ensuing years from 1951 practically all derelict 
land with the exception of that afforested and about 100 acres 
which has still to be tackled, has been levelled by contractors 
working under contract for the local authorities After the 
land has been levelled by scrapers and bulldozers and 





Land Restoration of Ironstone Workings 


By W. O’N. WILDE, MA 


The following paper was given at the Chartered Surveyors 
Annual Conference at the University of Leicester on 


Thursday, 6th July, 1961 


finally rooted to bring stones to the surface, it is then the 
responsibility of the appropriate owners who then either farm 
it themselves or let it to tenants. 

The National Agricultural Advisory Service give advice on 
the cultivations, fertilizers, seeds mixtures and subsequent 
management. The Agricultural Land Service are consulted 
by the local authorities as far as the restoration of the area is 
concerned and by the owners as to the re-provision of fixed 
equipment. 

Grants from the Restoration Fund can be made to owners 
and occupiers of restored derelict land in the same way as 
currently worked land. 

Since the introduction of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947, all ironstone companies who intend to mine land 
have to obtain planning permission. When permission is 
granted certain conditions are laid down as to the mode of 
restoration, i.e., the depth of topsoil that is required to be 
replaced or whether restoration can take place without topsoil. 
To-day restoration takes place. within a short time of the iron 
ore having been extracted and the local planning authority 
is the responsible body which has to ascertain whether the 
land has been restored according to the conditions laid down 
in the planning consent. 


IRONSTONE RESTORATION FUND 


It may be asked where the money comes from for the 
restoration of the land. It comes from three sources: 1d. per 
ton of ironstone won from the owner of the mineral, 
14d. per ton from the operating company, and 3d. per ton 
from the Exchequer, making a total contribution of 3d. per 
ton. The whole of this money is paid into the Ironstone 
Restoration Fund which is under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government. Payments 
from the fund are used both for physical restoration and for 
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contributions towards the occupier’s expenses in the farming 
of restored land and the owner’s expenditure in the 
re-provision of the necessary fixed equipment for the area. 

The grants to owners and occupiers of restored land are 
administered by the Ministry of Agriculture, through the 
Agricultural Land Service and it is the responsibility of the 
National Agricultural Advisory Service to give advice on the 
husbandry aspect. 

Before I enter into the purely agricultural aspects of land 
restoration after the extraction of ironstone a word about the 
costing of agricultural operations and the grants payable 
to the occupiers of the land. 

After the ironstone companies have finished their part of 
the restoration, the land is released by the County Council 
for agricultural purposes. The National Agricultural 
Advisory Service, the Agricultural Land Service and the 
occupier agree upon a programme of cultivations required to 
bring the land back into effective agricultural use, this usually 
entails a direct reseed to permanent pasture or long ley. 
Cultivations, fertilizer, and seed mixtures are agreed, this is 
then costed at current prices. An offer of grant would then 
be made to the occupier based on the difference in cost 
between the actual programme agreed and the operations 
that would have been carried out if the land had never been 
worked for ironstone. A theoretical example is quoted 
below referring to heavy clay land restored without topsoil :— 


Disc ploughing once ... 
Three discings ... 
Harrowing twice 
Drilling ... 

Rolling twice 

Spreading fertiliser 
Fertiliser 

Seeds mixture ... 

Stone picking ... 


— em WW th 


cCooNnOoUKwos 
ccooncoooo® 


An oo 


29 1 6 

In a case such as this a substantial proportion of the 
expenditure of £29 1s. 6d. would be met by the Restoration 
Fund. 

After reseeding has taken place the area is revisited at 
intervals usually jointly by the National Agricultural Advisory 
Service and the Agricultural Land Service for the purpose of 
giving advice on fertilizer treatment and grassland manage- 
ment. Further grants can be made from the Fund towards 
the cost of subsequent fertilizer applications, stone picking, 
etc., where the cost of the work is above normal expenditure 
on unworked land in pasture. 

Contributions from the Fund to the occupier can be made 
for any number of years, the governing factor being whether 
or not there is any abnormal cost involved. 

The stage has now been reached on some restored non- 
topsoil land where no abnormal expenditure has been 
necessary this year, after seven years of heavy fertilizer treat- 
ment, but, of course, should circumstances change in the 
future, contributions from the Fund can be considered again. 





SHALLOW WORKINGS 


Prior to the introduction of the dragline and in places 
where the ironstone seam occurred to perhaps within 20 feet 
of the surface, restoration was carried out by hand; the 
topsoil was stripped and the whole was later replaced 
by labourers with barrows. Several hundred acres of this 
type of restoration have been carried out in Northampton- 
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shire. It is usual for this type of ironstone bed to be lying 
under a layer of Northamptonshire sand and hence the 
farming operations on restored land of this type do not 
present any serious difficulties apart from the stony nature 
of the land which causes excessive wear and tear on machinery. 
Eight-course rotations are practised as a rule, but the soils 
are lacking in lime and potash and burn badly in a dry season. 


“Let Down” LAND 


Mention must be made briefly of underground mining 
operations which occur in Northamptonshire at Finedon. 
This type of mining has been carried out in the district for 
the last 30 years or so. When the ironstone has been won 
the pit-props and final pillars of iron ore are removed with 
the result that the land literally sinks to an equivalent depth 
of the ironstone extracted. In some cases the hedges become 
the edge of a saucer, the land in the field becomes undulating, 
tile drainage systems become useless and ditches become 
obsolete. Large depressions varying in diameter from 
5 to 10 yards and many feet deep are liable to occur, making 
it unsafe for cultivations to be carried out and a hazard 
to grazing cattle. Over a period of perhaps ten years the 
land becomes settled and it is then possible for the land to 
be levelled, fresh drainage systems to be made, and normal 
farming operations to be resumed. Fortunately the amount 
of land affected by this type of mining is minute compared 
with that affected by opencast methods, but where it occurs 
it means the sterilisation of land from full agricultural use 
for a number of years. The farming of this particular area 
is now being undertaken in a most energetic manner by 
a young farmer who took this problem on some years ago. 
Land reclaimed from underground mining does not qualify 
for any assistance under the Mineral Workings Act, 1951, but 
certain aspects of reclamation can qualify for assistance 
under the Farm Improvement Scheme. ; 


EARLY INVESTIGATION WORK 

The material left on the top after levelling was completed 
was not soil in the farming sense but a mixture of poor clay 
with very poor structure and practically no soil life. The 
original top soil having been put in the bottom of the work- 
ings as the extraction of iron ore progressed. This material 
presented many problems and it was obvious therefore that 
considerable investigational work had to be carried out in 
order to ascertain which arable crops would grow and which 
grass or clover species could be established. The following 
species were tested at Weldon. Those marked with an 
asterisk were the most promising, although most of the others 
were successfully established :— 


TABLE I 
Grasses 
Cocksfoot* 
Perennial Ryegrass* 
Meadow Fescue* 


Fine Leaf Fescue 
Smooth Stalk Meadow Grass 
Agrostis Tenuis 


Timothy* Bromus Inermis 
Legumes 
Lucerne* Wild White Clover 
White Clover* Ladino Clover 
Late Flowering Red Yellow Trefoil 
Clover* Melilotus Alba 
Alsike Lotus Corniculatus 
Subterranean Clover 
Lespidiza 
Herbs 
Chicory* Ribgrass 
Burnet 
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WELDON PLOTS 


As a result of the early 1943 observations an area of 
approximately 100 acres where the over-burden was approxi- 
mately 30 feet of boulder clay, 10 feet massive limestone, 
and 6 feet of blue esturine clay, was levelled from hill and 
dale formation by bulldozers and the Weldon Plots were 
laid down. 

Subsequent history of these plots has been that the Ministry 
of Agriculture carried out the original farming operations 
for five or six years, after which Messrs. Stewarts & Lloyds 
Minerals Ltd., took over the farming operations but co- 
operated in observational work that was carried out by 
the National Agricultural Advisory Service. Finally over the 
last year or two the plots have been let on a grazing tenancy. 


FERTILISER REQUIREMENTS 

In 1947 the NAAS with the help of Dr. William Davies 
laid down a series of plots to test various mixtures as well as 
fertiliser requirements. 

On analysis these soils generally have a high lime content 
(pH 7.4), a moderately low potash status but are very 
deficient in phosphate and nitrogen. This is borne out by 
the response of ley mixtures to the application of NPK 
fertilisers. 

We are fairly well satisfied that a dressing of about 60 units 
of N2, 96 units of P,O,; and 60 units of K are essential at 
re-seeding time, and a further 60 units of N and 120 units of 
P.O; in the second year, and followed in subsequent years 
by frequent application of slag and NK fertilisers. 


BUILD-UP OF TOPSOIL 

Following upon the early work that was done on the 
establishment of the grasses and legumes, further plots of the 
most suitable grass and clover species were sown. Various 
mixtures were used and upon these were superimposed three 
management treatments to ascertain which, if any, encouraged 
the formation of “* proper soil.”” The treatments were :— 

1. The whole year’s growth allowed to die back. 
2. Growth was cut and carried off. 
3. Grazed only. 

The mixtures consisted of a lucerne and five different 
grass mixtures and the trial was carried out over a period 
of three years. In 1956 Dr. J. H. James of the Rotham- 
stead Soil Survey team reported as follows: ‘‘ There was 
a big difference between the grazed areas on the one hand 
and the cut and die-back areas on the other hand in the 
degree to which soil formation had proceeded. In the 
grazed area there was already a small amount of humus 
incorporated into the top layer of the soil. This tended to 
improve the structure of the soil and thereby its drainage 
and water retaining properties. Although there was a long 
way to go before this process resulted in anything approaching 
a normal soil at least it was moving in the right direction. 
Although there was a considerable amount of litter on the 
die-back area, there appeared to be little decomposition, 
formation of humus, or its incorporation into the soil ; and 
the ‘ cutting only ’ area was similar.” 

Another obvious enough finding was that grass, owing to 
its mass of fibrous roots, had a greater effect than lucerne 
in promoting crumb structure. 

RESULTANT MANAGEMENT ON LEY MIXTURES 

To-day it is possible to check the formation of topsoil on 
a non-topsoil area at Field I on Weldon Plots which were 
sown in April, 1948, with :— 

3 lb. S. 23 Perennial Ryegrass 
12 lb. S.143 Cocksfoot 
3 Ib. S.100 White Clover 
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There would appear to be approximately 1 inch of topsoil 
which has been formed since then and the botanical analysis 
of the herbage to-day is as follows :— 


60 per cent Perennial Ryegrass 

2 per cent Timothy 

8 per cent Rough Stalked Meadow Grass 
30 per cent Wild White Clover 


This is rather surprising in so much that under a system of 
continuous grazing for 12 years the Perennial Ryegrass has 
become entirely predominant. On inspection of the plots 
it will be seen that Perennial Ryegrass has become the 
dominant species in all the swards contributing between 
50 per cent and 60 per cent of the output of the sward, the 
remaining contributory species being on average—White 
Clover 20 per cent, Poa sp. 10 per cent, Rough Stalk Meadow 
Grass 5 per cent and Timothy 5 per cent. All the plots last 
year received 3 cwts. per acre of 9 per cent nitrogen, 18 per 
cent phosphate fertiliser, but this year no top dressing has 
been given to certain areas. 


REPLOUGHING OF LEYS 

On Field II is a Cockle Park type mixture which is com- 
posed of 50 per cent Perennial Ryegrass, 10 per cent Wild 
White Clover, 5 per cent Timothy and 25 per cent other species 
composed of Couch (Agropyrum repens), Water-Grass 
(Agrostis Stolonifera) and Annual Meadow Grass (Poa sp.). 
I stress this point as one can compare with it the other leys 
which have all been down to grass for eight years or longer. 
This particular field was ploughed and cropped with wheat 
some three years ago. On reploughing the cost of stone 
picking exceeded £30 per acre. 

Because of this extra cost and the impermeable nature 
of the restored non-topsoil land, arable cropping is not 
practicable. Cultivations can rarely be carried out at the 
right time, two hours heavy rain will delay operations for 
perhaps a week. Plant nutrients can be added from the bag, 
but the root systems of the plants owing to lack of oxygen 
are unable to develop properly and avail themselves of these 
nutrients. Some arable cropping has been done on non- 
topsoil areas. It is probably true to say that 16 cwts. per acre 
of corn has been averaged, a truly uneconomic figure, when 
on normal land it costs £20 per acre to grow and harvest 
a crop of corn. It has been found weighing cattle, that 
a stocking rate of one beast per acre, beasts will on average 
gain 1} to 14 cwts. per animal over the grazing season. 

Looking at the Weldon Plots it may be suggested that 
there is nothing out of the ordinary to see, but it must be 
borne in mind that there is no so-called proper soil except 
for a small area. Secondly, it has not been possible to give 
it the day-to-day attention that a resident farmer could 
give, nevertheless, it can be said that the plots give an average 
picture of land that has been restored. 


WINTER MANAGEMENT 


One of the main problems to-day is not the establishment of 
leys but of trying to encourage farmers to practise good 
grassland management especially during the winter period. 
Some farmers will “‘ nip off” every blade of grass which 
appears during the November to March period and are apt 
to poach their pastures. It is essential that root growth and 
food reserves in the plant should be built up before the non- 
growing season. The more a plant is defoliated the less 
will be the root growth, therefore, these leys should be only 
lightly grazed in the first year of establishment and rested 
during the winter. 
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SEED MIXTURES 


This would be an appropriate point to say a few words on 
the question of seed mixtures. 

Examples of seed mixtures on non-topsoil land could be 
chosen from the following, but in choosing mixtures for 
non-topsoil areas it has to be borne in mind that nearly all 
the sites are grazed because of the stone problem. 


Mowing Mixture 


16 lb. Lucerne , 
3 Ib. Cocksfoot (S. strains) 


19 Ib. per acre 


Sheep and Dry Stock Grazing 


7 Ib. 8.23. P.R.G. 10 Ib. S.48. Timothy 

7 Ib. §.101. P.R.G. 8 lb. Danish Meadow 

7 Ib. §.24. P.R.G. Fescue 

3 Ib. §.22. Italian Rye- }or 2 lb. §.22. Italian Ryegrass 
grass |  21b. White Clover 

2 ib. White Clover 1 1b. Wild White Clover 

1 lb. Wild White Clove 3 Ib. Trefoil 


27 Ib. per acre 23 4b. per acre 











To cover grazing all the summer, some farmers prefer a “ bit 
of everything,” in which case one could suggest :— 


5 lb. 8.23. P.R.G. 

5 lb. 8.24. P.R.G. 

3 Ib. §.22. Italian Ryegrass 

2 lb. 8.37 Cocksfoot 

6 1b. Danish Meadow Fescue 

2 lb. New Zealand White Clover 

1 lb. Northants Wild White Clover 


24 lb. per acre 





I can sum up by saying that grass/clover leys and lucerne 
have successfully been established on ‘‘ non-top soil” areas 
and “ top soil” areas under a wide range of conditions but in 
the short term lucerne is more productive than a: grass/clover 
ley. It should be pointed out that only a small acreage is 
devoted to lucerne simply because it does not fit into the 
farming pattern in this country. Management of lucerne is 
relatively inflexible and it is ill-suited to provide the bulk of 
grazing requirements over the whole season. 


FERTILITY AND MANAGEMENT: EFFECT ON GRASS SPECIES 


Preliminary work carried out by R. M. Deakins of the 
National Agricultural Advisory Service indicated that $.23 
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Perennial Ryegrass under grazing management and at high 
fertility levels was more productive of tillers than any other 
grass and gave a high percentage ground cover, whereas 
under mowing conditions and the same fertility levels 
8.37 Cocksfoot gave best results. 

Under high levels of fertility, competition between the 
species of Cocksfoot, Ryegrass and Timothy, was such that 
the system of management determined the dominance of 
Ryegrass over the Cocksfoot on the grazed area, and Cocks- 
foot over Ryegrass on the mown area, and both over Timothy 
under both systems of management. With phosphate only, 
the competition of the grasses was such that the dominance 
of one particular species over the other was not so marked ; 
this seems to suggest that the chief factor affecting the 
growth and behaviour of the grass was the supply of available 
nitrogen (see Table II). 


























TABLE II 
GRAZED | Mown 
N.P.K. P. N.P.K. P. 

P.R.G | Cocks- P.R.G. | Cocks- Cocks- | P.R.G. P.R.G, | Cocks- 

| foot foot | foot and foot 

; and and | | Timothy and 

| Timothy Timothy | | Timothy 
34.1% 20.3% 14.3% | 16.9% | 31.1% 12.2% 22.0% 23.2% 

| | 




















This would explain why the Weldon Plots under grazing 
conditions have become predominantly Perennial Ryegrass. 
Another interesting factor is that under conditions of 
sufficient Phosphate but low Nitrogen and Potash, we get the 
best conditions for the ingress of weeds and unsown species. 


UNANSWERED PROBLEMS 


Trials carried out have confirmed the lack of the major 
plant nutrients in the soil, especially nitrogen and phosphate, 
but have not included any quantitative experiments determin- 
ing the exact subsequent fertiliser requirements of grass/clover 
mixtures, or lucerne. But considerable knowledge has been 
gained from experience. 

We have no concrete data on the effect on soil formation 
of a very long-term ley compared with that of periodic 
ploughing and re-seeding. What is the best management 
of leys to encourage soil formation? Dr. James’s report 
may be on the right lines. I would suggest that long-term 
leys under grazing conditions will form about 1 inch of true 
soil in ten years. 

Another unanswered question is what depth of topsoil 
will suffice in restoration, is 9 inches enough or would 
4} inches suffice ? 


REFERENCES 
1. Experimental Husbandry No. 6, published by the Ministry of Agriculture, 


Fisheries and Food. 


2. Restoration to Agricultural Uses of Land affected by Ironstone Mining, 
County of Northampton—1949. Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 
(Restricted Circulation.) 
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Ironstone Workings and Land Restoration 
eee By R. J. COWAN, AMIMin.E (PA) 
ot 
< yea fr Conk paper was ag on the oe a a Surveyors 
Snag cdi , nnual Conference at the University of Leicester on 
‘ ere Thursday, 6th July, 1961 
ng 1961 
Ss. 
of 
he ‘TH title of this paper is “* Ironstone Workings and Land The Coal Measure Iron Ores 
25. Restoration ” which is wide in terms of reference. It will The coal measure iron ores, referred to generally as the clay 
be appreciated that wherever ironstone is worked, whether by band and blackband ores occur in beds varying in thickness 
opencast or underground operations, there will be particular from 5 to 18 inches. Production was fairly extensive in the 
- problems arising in connection with the actual working of the 19th century but has steadily declined until now only small 
“ ironstone and the after-treatment of the worked out land. quantities are produced in the Potteries for special purposes. 
~ In order to impose some limitation it is proposed to make : 
of only a brief reference to the various beds and veins of iron ore The Jurassic and Cretaceous Iron Ores — 
m throughout the country and to confine the major part of the The principal stratified ironstone series are to be found in 
; paper to the methods employed in the counties of North- the Jurassic measures which run in an unbroken line from 
is amptonshire, Leicestershire, Rutland and South Lincolnshire the River Tees southwards through Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
ic which are now the major producing areas. Nottinghamshire, Leicestersh:re, Rutland, Northamptonshire, 
Geologically, iron is fairly widely distributed and falls in Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, Wiltshire and Gloucestershire to 
" three main categories :— the coast near Weymouth. The main beds are the Froding- 
M 1. The unstratified Haematite ores in the Carboni- ham, the Marlstone and the Northampton Sand Ironstone. 
rm ferous Limestone and Lower Carboniferous systems. All three have similar chemical characteristics but must, 
2. The coal measure iron ores in the Upper Carboni- because of their importance, be considered separately. 
4 ferous system. The Cretaceous ores are geologically extensive but at the 
d 3. The stratified ironstone of the Jurassic and present time are relatively unimportant economically, being 
worked only in the Claxby Bed near Nettleton where pro- 


Cretaceous systems. 


The Haematite Iron Ores 

The Haematite ores are chiefly found on the west coast, and 
the only active workings are in Glamorgan and the north west 
corner of Lancashire and Cumberland. They are replace- 
ment deposits, which occur sporadically in highly inclined 
veins or irregular shaped bodies and are worked by under- 
ground methods of a specialised nature. 

The ore is of a high grade, having an iron content in the 
region of 50 per cent. It is also low in phosphorus and is 
now mainly reserved for making special types of iron. 
Production has steadily declined over the past 40 years from 
an annual figure of 1.6 million tons to the present output 
which is a little under 500,000 tons. 





duction runs at the rate of about 170,000 tons a year. 


Frodingham Ironstone 

The Frodingham ore found in North Lincolnshire is the 
earliest of the Jurassic beds and has its horizon in the Lower 
Lias clays. The bed has a normal thickness of 32 feet, with 
a low iron content of between 18-25 per cent. It is limey in 
character, varying between 14-21 per cent and is thus suitable 
for use in the furnaces in conjunction with the siliceous 
Northampton Sand Ironstone and foreign ore of high iron 
content. Owing to the sudden rise in the escarpment, the 
future winning of this ore is almost certain to be underground 
but despite this fact production has been more than doubled 
over the past 10 years to nearly 5.5 million tons. 
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Frcure 1.—Map of Britain showing general disposition of iron ore deposits, with a section giving the major subdivisions 
of the Jurassic and Cretaceous systems. 


Marlstone 


The Marlstones are located at the top of the Middle Lias 
series and are found in the Cleveland district and in two main 
areas in the Midlands. 


The Cleveland district was the first major producing area in 
this country, production starting about 1836 in the Esk Valley. 
The main seam was discovered in 1850 near Eston and by 
1880 Cleveland was producing 6.5 million tons of stone a year, 
more than a third of the total British output. Production 
has steadily decreased since the turn of the century and is 
now less than 500,000 tons a year which is obtained entirely 
by underground mining. 


The South Lincolnshire and Leicestershire Marlstone has 
a low iron content of 20-28 per cent but this is compensated 
by an increase in the lime content which makes this a self- 
fluxing ore. The workable stone generally lies under shallow 
overburden consisting of clays and tractable material which 
is fairly easy to handle by modern methods. Over the past 
15 years production has steadily decreased as the bed becomes 
largely exhausted. 


The Oxfordshire and South-West Northamptonshire Marl- 
stone is similar in character and is mostly found under 
extremely shallow cover. During the period 1946-57 
production was trebled and now stands at about 1.5 million 
tons a year. 
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Northampton Sand Ironstone 

During the period of deposition of the Upper Lias Clays 
conditions were not conducive to the precipitation of iron 
minerals but at the base of the Lower Oolites the North- 
ampton Sand Ironstone was deposited. This bed is one of 
the most important in Britain and is worked from Lincoln- 
shire across Leicestershire, Rutland and Northamptonshire. 

The overlying strata consists mainly of Estuarine clays and 
Lincolnshire limestone which is hard and massive in character 
and in some places reaches a thickness of 130 feet. The 
outcrop of the ironstone formation, together with its over- 
lying limestone, form a characteristic feature of the East 
Midlands, sometimes known as the Oolitic Cliff. This 
escarpment stretches in an unbroken line from the River 
Humber to the River Welland and from its heights many 
notable buildings including Lincoln Cathedral, Rockingham 
Castle and the great house at Burley-on-the-Hill look out 
over the farm lands of the Lias clays. 

The ore bed itself varies in thickness between 12 and 25 feet, 
of which only 6 to 14 feet are worked. The iron content of 
the workable bed is generally between 28-34 per cent as 
quarried. As its name implies it is on the whole a siliceous 
ore but because it is a sedimentary deposit its composition 
varies greatly from area to area, and within each area. There 
has been an extensive development of this field and production 
has steadily increased to well over 8 million tons, which is 
about half the total production of iron ore in Britain. 
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EARLY EXPLOITATION OF THE IRONSTONE FIELD 


There is abundant evidence that the ironstone was worked 
in Roman times. A Roman furnace was found at Colster- 
worth in South Lincolnshire and in 1935 during the progress 
of mining operations a stone coffin containing the body of 
a Roman was unearthed at Harringworth, just north of 
Kettering. In recent times a villa has been excavated at 
Weldon, near Corby, where there were finds of slag dating 
back to the Roman era. It is likely that the villa was the 
home of a Roman or his Saxon overseer in charge of the 
ironstone workings. 


At the time of the Norman conquest the Northampton 
Sand area vied with the Weald of Sussex and Kent as one of 
the chief iron-producing centres in Great Britain. There is 
reference in the Domesday Book to iron forges at Corby 
and Gretton, and Rockingham Castle is reputed to have been 
built for the purpose of protecting the ironworks in the area. 
Records also show that Royal furnaces were in operation at 
Geddington from the time of Henry II to Henry III. 


It is likely that production continued through Mediaeval 
times until the 16th century when, owing to the passing of 
rigorous timber laws which forbad the cutting of trees, the 
charcoal burner was prevented from supplying fuel and for 
two centuries the iron manufacturer was banished from the 
district. 

It was not until the construction of the railways, about 
the middle of the 19th century, when the ironstone was 
exposed in many cuttings, that the possible importance of 
the bed was again realized. Initial reports on the ore were 
not favourable but in 1855 production of the Northampton 
Sand Ironstone began againin the neighbourhood of Blisworth 
and Weedon, the ore being transported to the furnaces which 
were operating in the coal-bearing areas of the Midlands. 

The first blast furnaces were erected on the ore bed in 
1857 at Weedon and Wellingborough and by 1913 the annual 
production had risen to 2 million tons. Output continued 
to rise, at first to replace the decline in production of the 
Cleveland ores, and later to meet the requirements of an 
integrated steel and tube works, built at Corby in 1934. This 
plant relies entirely on ore supplies from the Northampton 
sand ironstone. 

The early operations for winning the stone started in the 
outcrop along the valleys, working into the hillside. The soil 
being the first taken off and put to one side, then both the 
overburden and the ironstone were removed by hand. The 
method of developing being to wheel the overburden in 
barrows over long gantries and to tip it in the excavated 
areas. Finally the surface soil was replaced and the land 
returned to agricultural use. 

It is quite clear that there were severe limitations to this 
method of working and to the outputs which could be 
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Walking dragline stripping overburden. Also (in middle 
distance) horizontal boring machine for blasting overburden, 
and a drilling rig for drilling the ironstone bed. In foreground, 
machine for loading ironstone into broad-gauge railway wagons 


obtained. As recently as 1911 leases were granted giving the 
lessees the right to abandon ironstone lying at a greater depth 
than 20 feet, as being commercially unworkable. 


DEVELOPMENT OF EXCAVATING MACHINERY 


In 1896 the first steam-crane navvy was introduced for 
loading ironstone and a year later a similar short jib machine 
operating in conjunction with a transporter, was used for 
stripping overburden. Subsequently a number of short jib 
shovels were developed but the forerunner of all modern 
stripping machines was the “ Wilson” shovel which was 
introduced in 1899. This had a long jib and was capable of 
removing and dumping overburden without the assistance of 
a transporter. It continued working until 1953. 
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FiGureE 2.—Method of working by hand 
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Draglines were introduced in 1916 and in their first 
important application replaced hand labour in the removal of 
shallow overburden where the shovel was not suitable. The 
small draglines which move on tracks are still the ideal 
machines for handling overburden about 20-25 feet in depth, 
where there is no heavy limestone. 

With the ever increasing depth of overburden and the 
presence of limestone the method of stripping became largely 
centred on the building of larger shovels. In 1917 a long jib 
shovel was imported from America and put to work near 
Corby. By 1924 the Ruston 200 steam shovel with a 44 cubic 
yard bucket was in use and finally in 1933 came a further 
advance in overburden stripping when the first of the 
electrically operated Ransome and Rapier 5360 type shovels 
was built in this country. This type of machine weighs 
500 tons, has a 9 cubic yard bucket, a dumping height of 
68 feet and a dumping radius of 101 feet. It was designed 
to strip all types of overburden to a depth of about 60 feet 
and many are still in general use. 

At about the same time the first walking draglines of the 
5.W. type with a 135 feet boom and a 34 cubic yard bucket, 
were used in the Northamptonshire ironstone workings. 
They had been introduced into Europe from America in 1930, 
when they were used for canal work in the Low Countries. 

As the necessity for developing still deeper areas arose, 
very large walking draglines, also developed in America, were 
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introduced into the ore field in 1950. These machines were 
capable of handling 75 feet of overburden in one operation. 
Even this capacity was not sufficient and shortly afterwards 
a British built machine of a similar type was introduced 
which could handle up to 100 feet. There are now three of 
these machines in operation, the latest of which has a boom 
length of 303 feet, a bucket capacity of 22 cubic yards and 
weighs 1,775 tons. 


EXPLORATION AND PLANNING OF QUARRIES 


The outline of the iron ore deposits are defined geologically 
and when working from the outcrop operators were able to 
produce iron ore of suitable quality without paying much 
attention to forward exploration. In shallow deposits 
a common method was to dig trial holes for the forward 
proving of any areas. 


To-day when the deposits are at much greater depths it is 
necessary to obtain precise information as to the occurrence, 
quality and quantity of reserves, especially as the cover may 
include strong beds of Great Oolite and Lincolnshire lime- 
stone. 


Moreover the nature of the overburden may change over 
relatively short distances, particularly where there has been 
denudation by boulder clay which in a number of areas has 
cut a wide channel through the normal succession of strata. 
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FicurE 3.—Electrically-operated shovel stripping up to 60 feet of limestone and clay overburden. A vertical boring 
machine is drilling holes to blast the limestone 
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Practically everywhere boulder clay is present in great depths, 
it also has a bed of sand and gravel at its base which gives it 
a tendency to run. This renders conditions for dragline 
operations practically impossible and is also treacherous for 
shovels, as a slip in the highwall can cause the closure of a pit. 

Three types of machine are in general use for exploratory 
purposes :— 

1. The percussive drills which obtain their samples as 
a slurry. 

2. The rotary drills employing compressed air or water 
flush to remove the cuttings. 

3. The diamond core drills producing small cores of 
about 2 inches diameter. 

To explore an area it is divided on a plan by means of 
a grid system and vertical holes drilled at the intersection of 
the grid lines. This may be broken down to implement the 
information, additional holes being frequently required to 
prove the extent and limit of faults, washouts and unworkable 
areas. 

The position of each borehole is surveyed and levelled and 
a detailed record kept showing the nature and thickness of 
the strata and the analysis of the iron ore sample obtained, 
together with other relevant details such as the levels and 
quantity of any underground water encountered Collation 
and assessment of this information enables the reserves to 
be calculated and the method of development and type of 
equipment required, to be determined. 

The major factors affecting the planning and layout of an 
area and the type of mechanisation are its shape and size, 
the dip of the iron ore bed and the depth and nature of the 
overburden. The size will be governed by topographical 
features, such as roads, rivers, railways, streams and villages. 

Wherever possible initial excavations commence in the area 
containing the minimum depth of overburden. It is also 
advantageous if this coincides with the lowest point of the 
iron ore bed which enables a drainage system to be installed 
in the floor of the quarry. 

The final choice between a shovel type excavator or 
a dragline is largely dependent on the overburden and the 
proximity of suitable adjacent areas. The large walking 
draglines require a firm foundation from which to operate 
and are normally located on the uppermost level of the 
limestone beds. 

Should any part of the area to be worked exceed 
the maximum working depth of the stripping 
machine it is possible to overcome the problem by 
the introduction of auxiliary machinery such as a 
smaller dragline located on the spoil side which 
handles any excess or by the removal of excess 
overburden in advance of the operation by means 
of scraping machinery. 

Due to working at great depths, and the limita- 
tion in height at which spoil can be dumped, the 
question of swell in the overburden has necessitated 
the development of quarries in the form of an arc, 
working towards the centre. Calculations are made 
to decide the degree of curvature required taking 
into account the total depth of overburden, the thick- 
ness of iron ore extracted, the dumping radius of the 
stripping machine and the percentage swell which 
is of the order of 20-30 per cent. 

The ideal method of opencast working in deep 
overburden is to open up the pit in a semi- 
circular fashion having an entry at each extremity. 


Large face shovel removing overburden > 
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In addition to the maximum dump-room that this method 
gives, it has the additional advantages that the stripping 
machine has a clear swing at each end of the pit so 
that the machine loading the iron ore can work clear 
and the railway can be run out at the far end, thus 
ensuring a continuous supply of wagons. Unfortunately, it 
is not often that such ideal conditions can be obtained and it 
is normally necessary to develop from one point of entry only. 

Except in the case of the softer outcrop stone, it is usually 
necessary to drill and blast the iron ore before loading. 
Occasionally a maximum lump size may be stipulated by the 
receiving works because of size restrictions at the plant. 
After ensuring that the surface of the bed is free from over- 
burden contamination a regular drilling pattern is adopted 
to give uniform fragmentation and reduce to a minimum the 
amount of secondary blasting. 

The method of transport to be adopted for the iron ore 
depends on the development of the area in relation to the 
availability or possibility of linking up with a private or public 
railway system. 

The main alternatives are : 

1. The extension of a standard gauge railway into the 
quarry. The rail tracks may be located on the surface 
of the iron ore bed adjacent to the overburden face or 
on the floor of the quarry adjacent to the spoil banks. 
Among the factors influencing the choice of location are 
the maximum loading height of the loading excavator, 
the condition of the quarry floor and the space available 
after extraction of the iron ore ; or 

2. Motorised truck haulage, loading into standard 
gauge rail wagons via a tipping dock. This method may 
be employed when developing areas whose location, size 
or slope do not warrant the installation of a rail system. 
Truck haulage can also be used in conjunction with an 
aerial ropeway in the case of isolated quarries several 
miles distant from a suitable railhead. 


RESTORATION 


Up to 1933 when manual labour and small draglines were 
mainly used, restoration presented few problems. With the 
smaller machines the operator cast the loaded bucket beyond 
the boomhead and thereby deposited the overburden in 
a reasonably level state which could be prepared by manual 
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Ficure 4.—Largest type of walking dragline, stripping up to 100 feet of overburden. A horizontal boring machine is 
drilling holes to blast the limestone and a 34 cubic yard shovel is loading the fragmented iron ore 


labour to a condition suitable to receive the topsoil. 

With the advent of the large stripping machines the 
problems of rehabilitation increased. The shovels had a rigid 
arm and the large draglines a direct motor controlled dragrope 
which caused the spoil to be dumped directly under the 
boomhead. The result was to leave the overburden in a ridge 
and hollow formation, generally referred to as “hill and 
dale.” 

The overburden in deep quarries also contained a high 
proportion of limestone, in some places as many as four 
separate beds with the consequent problems of blasting and 
handling. Efforts are made to place the bulk of the limestone 
at the base of the spoil-heap but inevitably some is mixed 
with the spoil. 

There was no earthmoving equipment capable of levelling 
such banks and after taking advice the main producers 
decided on a programme of afforestation in these areas. 
Meanwhile the shallow areas, representing well over half 
the land being worked, continued to be restored to full 
agricultural use including the replacement of topsoil. 

When an area became available for afforestation, rides 
were driven to provide access and fire breaks, and fences 
erected to keep out rabbits. It was found that planting 
should take place as soon as possible after working, so 
enabling the trees to become well established without any 
competition from undergrowth, thereby reducing weeding to 
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aminimum. The loose spoil and steep slopes of the hill and 
dale provide excellent drainage. 

The type of trees to be planted depended largely on the 
predominant factors in the overburden such as boulder clay 
and limestone but mxtures based on alder, sycamore and 
larch have proved most successful. 

Young woodlands established in this way added amenity 
to a district and provided employment. The success of these 
operations has been confirmed by their acceptance by the 
Forestry Commission into the Woodlands Dedication Scheme. 

In 1938, a committee headed by Lord Kennet was appointed 
by the Government to report on the measures being taken 
towards the restoration of worked ironstone land. This 
committee advised that restoration should not be left in the 
hands of the companies or the owners and proposed the 
setting up of an “ Ironstone Areas Restoration Board ”’ on 
which should sit representatives of the County Councils, the 
Forestry Commission, the companies and the owners. The 
Board should also be empowered to raise an income of £40 
per acre of land it took over, by means of a levy on the 
mineral lessors, the mining companies. and the local 
authorities. No action was taken on this report, in all 
probability due to the intervention of World War II. 

In 1944, Mr. A. H. Waters was appointed to make a further 
report. This was the subject of a Government White Paper 
and reached the conclusion that restoration must run parallel 
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to extraction. Incorporated in the report, and accepted as 
the basis of a scheme were proposals put forward by the 
companies and owners which suggested a controlling body. 
This varied from that proposed in the Kennet report in that 
the representatives were to be drawn from central Govern- 
ment departments rather than local authorities and there 
was to be no levy against these authorities. 

The Government took its first step under the Town and 
Country Planning Act 1947, when in the year 1950 it issued 
an Ironstone Areas Special Development Order (S.I. 1950, 
No. 1177) which provided for the levelling of all current 
workings and for the replacement of topsoil within 400 yards 
of the swinging end of the quarry or where the overburden 
was under 35 feet in depth. There was, however, provision 
for exemption where the Minister was satisfied that there was 
an exceptionally high proportion of hard and unfriable lime- 
stone in the overburden 

Mining operations now come under the control of the 
planning authorities and the degree of restoration is laid down 
as a condition of the permission to win and work the ore. 
In general it is provided that the overburden shall be levelled 
to contours which facilitate natural drainage and permit the 
resumption of normal agricultural operations. Provision is 
also made for a limited amount of surface soil to be stripped 
separately and re-spread over an equivalent area of levelled 
land. 

The Mineral Workings Act, 1951, established an Ironstone 
Restoration Fund under the control of the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government to provide money for the 
restoration of land worked for iron ore by opencast methods. 
Payment into the Fund is made at the rate of 3d. per ton on 
ironstone extracted. The producer contributes 2}d. per ton, 
but can recoup 14d. per ton in respect of leased minerals by 
deduction from royalty payments. The extra 3d. per ton is 
added from the Exchequer. In addition, the producer is 
required to carry out restoration at his own expense up to 
a limit of £110 per acre. 

Payments out of the Fund can be made as follows :— 

1. To iron ore producers, the cost of complying with 
planning conditions, over and above £110 per acre. 

2. To owners, where they incur expense in the replace- 
ment of buildings, hedges and field drains and in respect 
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of the management of restored land. 

3. To occupiers, where the cost of farming the restored 
land is higher than comparable operations on unworked 
land. This applies mainly to the purchase of additional 
fertilizers required to bring back fertility. 

4. To local authorities where they carry out any works 
for levelling worked land. 


The local authorities have made use of the Fund to restore 
areas which were left out of agriculture as a result of ironstone 
workings prior to 1950 and this has resulted in the return to 
agriculture of some 2,000 acres. Only a very small acreage 
of such land is left and it will no doubt be dealt with during 
the next year or two. Since 1950, ironstone operators have 
restored their current workings progressively to agriculture 
and approximately another 4,000 acres has been dealt with 
in this way. 

It is estimated that the Fund has paid out a total of £600,000 
on levelling, including the spreading of topsoil, and a further 
£200,000 in grants authorised by the Minister of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food towards bringing the land back to a good 
state of cultivation and for the afforestation of worked iron- 
stone land. The distribution of this latter sum is of con- 
siderable importance as the long term success of restoration 
must rest firmly on the shoulders of the landlords and 
farmers, who should take full advantage of the provisions of 
the 1951 Act for the purpose of improving the land. 


* * x“ % 


An attempt has been made to outline the tremendous 
change that has taken place in the development of North- 
ampton sand ironstone, from which bed it is almost certain 
that future requirements of home ore will be met. The past 
30 years, in particular, have seen the introduction of many 
modern machines and techniques for working the ironstone, 
bringing attendant difficulties in dealing with the over- 
burden. Fora time restoration by afforestation was the only 
practicable method but with the help of improved earth- 
moving equipment and the financial provisions of the Mineral 
Workings Act, restoration to agriculture is now the general 
policy, with the planning authorities having the overriding 
power as to the degree to which it should be carried out. 


The photographs in this article are reproduced by permission of Stewarts and Lloyds Minerals Ltd. 
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WRITE as a Housing Manager dealing with estates 
mainly in the north-west, but also in the East End of 
London. The appeals for accommodation which pour into 
my Office must be fairly typical of those which fill the applica- 
tion lists of local authorities : they also include a number with 
which private landlords and agents are familiar—from pro- 
fessional and business people whose occupations tie them to 
central London districts, to hospitals, schools, theatres, news- 
paper offices and restaurants. Some of the appeals are the 
customary applications for a home to start married life or 
for better accommodation : others, the majority, are from 
those in bitter need. The range of these is too great to 
enumerate. They include families and individuals from many 
walks of life rendered homeless through circumstances beyond 
their control—for example the sale of decontrolled proper- 
ties ; those for whom furnished lodgings or shared homes 
have become impossible ; the old and the suffering, for whom 
their doctors supply a pathetic pile of certificates ; and young 
couples living apart in their respective parents’ homes. 
Recent revelations in responsible Sunday newspapers of the 
way many thousands of Londoners are forced to live amply 
confirm the experience of London Housing Managers, and 
apply with equal force to other great cities and centres of 
industry. 

This depressing knowledge gives rise to the question—is 
there really such a housing shortage in this country ? Might 
we not, with better management of our affairs, be free 
from the reproach of overcrowding and slums, and have 
““a separate dwelling for every family that desires one ’’— 
the aim of post-war housing policy ? In the first part of his 
most useful book, “‘ Housing Needs and Planning Policy,” 
Mr. J. B. Cullingworth has made an exhaustive analysis of the 
material available in 1960 in an attempt to answer this 
question. At first glance the statistics are both startling and 
consoling. The 1951 census figures for England and Wales 
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Tailor-Made Housing 


BY IRENE T. BARCLAY, BA (F) 


** People do not fit into patterns—a fact which has been 
ignored in Utopias from Plato to Sir Thomas Moore and 
some more modern writers: but who wants rigidity 2? We 
do not expect, and certainly do not want, a community of 
intelligent but conforming ants. Nevertheless, to make the 
best use of given space and resources, something approaching 
tailor-made housing must be the aim.” 





were 41.8 million persons in private households occupying 
56.9 million rooms, and although 26 per cent of the private 
household population were living at a standard below a room 
for each person it could still be proved statistically that there 
was room for everyone. Further, the increase in population 
between 1951 and 1957 was 1,097,000, and the net increase 
in dwellings Mr. Cullingworth estimates at about 1,533,000. 
Even after taking into account the increase in ‘‘ headship 
rates ” due to earlier marriages and the splitting up of com- 
posite households, this appears to provide room for the 
hypothetical 606,000 extra households estimated for the 
period by the Registrar General, and still leave an excess of 
198,000 dwellings. Moreover, we do not need population 
tables and statistical analyses to tell us that families are 
smaller than they were a generation ago (in 1921 the average 
was 4.14 persons to a family ; in 1951 it was 3.19), and that 
the great one family houses in town and country still extant 
after the first world war have largely disappeared, to be con- 
verted for multi-family occupation or demolished to make 
room for blocks of flats. 

It is nevertheless naive to derive comfort from these figures 
and facts. The 1961 Census figures are not available in 
sufficient detail for a comparison with the analysis quoted 
above, but the total population increase in England and 
Wales in the last three years is 1,216,716,—as against 1,097,000 
in the preceding seven years, and the pace of house 
building has slackened in the same period. Without the 
figures for privately financed conversions the contribution to 
new homes under this heading cannot be estimated, but grant 
aided conversions in 1959 (a good year) were only 4,449. 
Despite, and more often because of the economic factor, 
small families and individuals occupy accommodation much 
too large for their actual needs, and overcrowded families do 
not change places with them. In this connection it is well to 
note the disappointing results of the 1954 Landlord and 
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Tenant Act. And it is safe to say that whatever reasons 
people have for moving house—financial, geographical, 
business, family and personal, or whimsey—they never move 
for statistical reasons, and they never will. Further, not only 
is the distribution of families and persons in dwellings uneven, 
there is still the all too obvious fact of uneven distribution 
over the country. There is the drift to the towns, and the 
great drift from north to south. There is, above all, the 
overwhelming attraction of London and the Home Counties. 
Here again is manifest the failure, or only very limited 
success, of efforts to guide industry and population where it 
would seem wise to have both. The Board of Trade has 
persuaded a number of industries to move to what were 
formerly known as Depressed Areas, but not nearly so many 
as on sound planning principles would be desirable. Town 
Development policy, excellent in conception, has been 
extremely disappointing in spite of all the backing and 
encouragement given by the Government. Towns, with the 
notable exception of the formerly one-industry town of 
Swindon, prefer to expand naturally or not toexpand. Bribes 
and inducements and diplomacy do not seem to work. The 
New Towns, owing to the vision, enterprise and ability with 
which most of them are being developed, are a success, but 
not yet a success in mopping up overspill : and the pressure 
on the London area continues. 


1961 CENSUS FIGURES 


The Preliminary Report of the 1961 Census for England 
and Wales reveals a decrease in the population of Greater 
London (now 8,171,902) of 2.1 per cent in the last ten years, 
and a drop in the population of the county from 3.35 millions 
to 3.2 millions, but a vast increase in the population of the 
surrounding country, particularly to the north and east, and 
this is by no means all accounted for by the New Towns. It 
is a movement from the centre to the ever expanding 
periphery, and includes the commuters who from choice or 
necessity crowd the roads and public transport night and 
morning. Industrialists prefer London and the London 
area: there is the market at hand, the port, the centre of 
communication. As industry in central London is restricted, 
so in the surrounding districts it increases. London is the 
place chosen for the headquarters of national bodies ; it is 
at the heart of things ; it is convenient ; it is important. 
The vast post-war office building programme in the capital 
has only very recently been slowed down towards a halt. 
Office workers of all grades are in demand, and even half 
trained young typists are at a premium. If men can get well 
paid factory work in and around London, and wives and 
grandmothers office cleaning in the central districts, and the 
younger women jobs as typists and office machine operators, 
with the attractions of London life, in London they all want 
to live. The legend of London with its streets of gold is as 
strong as it was when Dick Whittington made his famous 
pilgrimage : it is more than a legend—the modern equivalent 
of gold is to be had, and from the West Indies, and Wales, 
from Newcastle and Nigeria, from Ireland, and from almost 
every part of England and the Colonies, people pour into the 
London conurbation. The Green Belt is threatened in both 
directions, and the facts of traffic congestion, land famine, 
and steeply rising costs in the London area are too well 
known to need emphasis. 

The politics of the London house famine, the limits and 
direction of Government action, are outside the scope of this 
article. Whatever policies are adopted in large-scale regional 
planning—with all that might involve, restrictive legislation, 
and/or a speeding up of New Town developments—it will be 
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necessary to make the best uses of the land and resources at 
our disposal. An American way of life is attracting an 
increasing number of people here, but we have no vast 
continent in which to expand. An average of one car to 
a family appals, and a car for each adult in a family is surely 
unthinkable. Already many families have a country cottage, 
bungalow, or caravan, and very pleasant that is, but we need 
one house per family before we have two per family, and that 
without swallowing up the precious agricultural land and free 
open space. Planning there must be for new building 
developments, and the remoulding of built-up areas. Ideally, 
planning for housing involves (1) a study of the family 
composition, age groups, and occupations of the population 
to be rehoused, (2) estimating the effects of trends in popula- 
tion growth and family grouping—the increasing number of 
over-sixties, the tendency to young marriages and the break 
away of young people into their own groups, (3) gauging 
movements of population, industry and commerce, (4) market 
research into needs—garage space, study bedrooms, hobby 
rooms, kitchen equipment and the rest, in relation to capital 
and running costs and rents, (5) the imaginative use of 
statistics and other data, (6) second sight. And, since the 
last cannot be vouchsafed, there can only be limited success. 





Garden and playground (for football and cricket) for flat 
dwellers constructed over commercial garages in central London 


The attempt, nevertheless, must be made, and is made, 
conscientiously. Questionnaires multiply, and no doubt 
much is learnt from them, but a good many of the answers 
which are not obvious must cancel out. Desires are com- 
petitive : demands on space are opposed in the interests of 
the various age groups. Give youth the room coveted above 
all things to roar round on mdpeds and Lambrettas, and there 
is no peace for the elderly. Allow children the big open 
spaces, not the contrived, but the real adventure playgrounds 
they should have, and you are forced to the conclusion that 
children should live in the country, which is not a helpful 
conclusion when you are planning a densely populated area. 
The caveat for all planners is the speed with which events 
overtake us. An estate planned with the greatest care, fore- 
thought and modernity to meet the needs of a population 
25 years ago is now hopelessly outdated. Families are 
smaller, resulting in the under-occupation of larger accom- 
modation ; the days when the coalman cried his wares 
several times a week have happily vanished, but where is the 
space to store even half a ton of smokeless fuel ? Where 
are the cars to be parked ? What room is there to fit the 
washing machines, spin dryers, and refrigerators into the 
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kitchens ? These are indications of the changes which have 
taken place in a generation of technical achievement and the 
coming of the affluent society : now events overtake us so 
quickly that forecasts for the next 25, let alone 80 years, are 
worse than difficult. 





Small family comfort in the affluent society 


A more fundamental problem is the waywardness of human 
nature itself. People do not fit into patterns—a fact which 
has been ignored in Utopias from Plato to Sir Thomas Moore 
and some more modern writers : but who wants rigidity ? 
We do not expect, and certainly do not want, a community 
of intelligent, but conforming ants. Nevertheless, to make 
the best use of given space and resources, something approach- 
ing tailor made housing must be the aim. This is not the 
place to state the pros and cons of the flats versus houses 
controversy. I accept the view that a proportion of high 
fiats in central London is inevitable and even desirable, but 
there are obviously severe limits to housing developments on 
these lines if overcrowding to the acre is to be avoided. New 
schools now being erected all over London generally involve 
the destruction of by no means obsolete houses, but the space 
allotted for the purpose is less than the Ministry’s standard. 
Every housing estate needs its shops, public houses, communal 
buildings and recreational space—the last of these again an 
example of cutting to a minimum in many present day 
developments. But let us suppose that the best choice has 
been made, and the proportion of one, two, three, four and 
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five-roomed dwellings decided upon, that there are old 
people’s bungalows for independent couples, bed-sitting-room 
flatlets with perhaps a common-room and workroom and 
a resident warden for the infirm old, hostels for students and 
young unmarried workers—accommodation for as many 
tastes and pockets as can be, all suitably let. How swiftly 
the pattern will change! Given a sufficiently large range, 
much can be done with exchange lists, but not nearly so much 
as would appear. Here are twelve names of families over- 
crowded in two-bedroomed flats, and an equal number of 
large flats under-occupied. How easily the problem is 
solved—on paper. But the couple in the five-roomed flat 
prefer to pay the rent and stay where they are. The old 
gentleman, a widower now, living alone in a three-roomed 
flat, says he can manage well : he cannot be bothered with 
moving, and as for helping a young family by changing places, 
no, they can look after themselves as he had to do when he 
was young. So it goes, with endless variations. I challenge 
any Housing Manager, however abhorring totalitarian 
methods, not to have cried in desperation once in a way, 
**T wish I dared to make them move !”’ But people are not 
pegs to be fitted into “‘ units of accommodation,” sacks of 
flour to be warehoused. 


When the best use has been made of available housing, 
there are still the application lists. A local authority must 
house those most in need—the family with the highest number 
of points on whatever system is devised to that end. The 
enterprising young couples, capable of making a desirable 
home for themselves and developing family life, are just those 
too often excluded. Not only have they to stand aside 
while rehousing for slum clearance takes preference, they 
must also give way to families, too frequently with a much 
lower standard, who gain points for gross overcrowding. 
When young couples deliberately or of necessity live with 
relatives they may lose the chance of Council housing because 
they share amenities not available to applicants in old 
tenement properties. Nor can the local authority dis- 
criminate in favour of an English as against a foreign family 
or a white as against a coloured: and if the non-English 
family is in the country, and contributing to the labour force, 
it would be unjust if there could be such discrimination. So 
we come back full circle to the overspill, the surplus, the 
homeless. Is there a solution ? Certainly no simple, and no 
localised one. London’s housing is not one problem, but 
many, and they can only be tackled effectively at a national 
level. 


The photographs for this article are reproduced by permission of the St. Pancras Housing Society 





URBAN ROAD PLANNING 


Mr. Colin Buchanan, formerly a Principal Inspector in 
the Ministry of Housing and Local Government, has been 
appointed to the Ministry of Transport to undertake a study 
of the developing problems of roads and traffic in urban areas 
and their influence on the urban environment. 


To assist Mr. Buchanan in this work the Minister of 
Transport is appointing a Steering Group of which Sir 
Geoffrey Crowther will be the Chairman. The other 
members of the Steering Group will be : Sir William Holford, 
Mr. O. A. Kerensky, Mr. C. H. Pollard, Councillor T. D. 
Smith, and Mr. Henry Wells (F). 
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COMMISSION FOR THE NEW TOWNS 


Mr. Henry Brooke, mp, the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government and Minister for Welsh Affairs, has laid before 
Parliament an order (S.I. 1961, No. 1162), appointing 
1st October, 1961, as the date on which the Commission for 
the New Towns is to come into being. This is the first step 
in carrying out the principal objects of the New Towns Act, 
1959, which provides for the establishment of the Com- 
mission and for the transfer to it of the assets and properties 
of the new towns, now vested in the development corporations. 
Each corporation is to be wound up as it reaches the stage 
when its main task is substantially completed. 

The first towns to be handed over will be Crawley and 
Hemel Hempstead in the Spring of 1962. 
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‘TH title of this paper poses a question and expects an 

answer. Had it been phrased in Latin, the necessary 
prefix “‘ num ” or “‘ nonne ” would have afforded some clue as 
to the conclusion to be reached, but at considerable cost in the 
suspense generated by the narrative. The question does 
imply the existence of an antithesis and there may remain in 
our minds a doubt as to the nature of this antithesis and indeed 
a doubt as to whether it exists at all. 


In so short a discourse, it is not possible to pursue the 
many points which must arise to their ultimate conclusions. 
The purpose of the paper is to stimulate discussion, and in 
order that this should be as free as possible, I have avoided 
following up by references to those matters which the 
Institution has, as a body, already devoted much thought. 


WHAT IS THE COMMERCIAL ASPECT OF THE PROFESSION ? 


The Oxford English Dictionary defines commerce basically 
as “exchange between men of the products of nature and 
art.” Later the word is used more succinctly to mean 
“buying and selling together.” Later still the term 
** commercial ” acquires the meaning “ viewed as a matter of 
profit and loss.” These three definitions indicate develop- 
ments of meaning ; the first, for instance, does not involve 
any conception of money and could have applied to a trans- 
action between Phoenicians and ancient Britons bartering 
clothing for tin. The second does imply the use of money 
in some form, and the word “ together ”’ tacitly accepts the 
existence of the market system. These two definitions 
between them bridge the whole period of human development 
in the economic and sociological fields from the earliest forms 
of simple barter to the modern complexities of national and 
international exchange, the latter forming the environment in 
which the chartered surveyor must find his place. The final 
definition is of interest because the notion of money has 
dominated the meaning of the word and narrowed its applica- 
tion entirely to financial considerations. The sphere of 
operation of the chartered surveyor immediately begins to 
clarify itself. ‘* Commercial” stands upon equal terms with 
“* ethical,” ‘‘ moral” and “ aesthetic’? as a concept upon 
which value judgments are made. If we say, therefore, that the 
chartered surveyor is becoming too commercial, we may mean 
that he is adopting commercial methods in his business for 
his own advancement, or we may mean that his professional 
advice is showing too great a preoccupation with purely 
commercial value judgments. These concepts are very 
different, but it may well be that the problems which they 
pose are linked. 
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The Chartered Surveyor— 


is he becoming too Commercial ? 


By M. G. FOSTER TAYLOR, (F) 


The following Address was given at a meeting of junior 
members at the Chartered Surveyors Annual Conference at 
the University of Leicester on 5th July, 1961 


THE SURVEYOR AS ESTATE AGENT 


The use of the term estate agent is undoubtedly undergoing 
a semantic change. At one time such an individual was 
agent for a landed estate comprising possibly a mansion, 
several farms, and labourers’ cottages, together with an 
internal road and drainage system. The administration of 
the estate under English tenure, together with the preservation 
of rights as between landlord and tenant, and as between 
adjoining owners, was a full time occupation requiring both 
skill and experience. In due course, urban estate manage- 
ment developed mainly as a result of Inclosure and the 
Industrial Revolution and the agent commercialised himself 
by setting up an office capable of administering the land more 
efficiently, and then of administering two or more estates 
simultaneously. Thus the multiplication of clients was partly 
due to the agent’s own activity and success, but it was partly 
also the result of a developing political philosophy. We find 
that Inclosure vested large tracts of land in an aristocracy 
which developed according to an agricultural or urban pattern 
subsequently splitting the land again into smaller holdings in 
order to secure effective use. 

In a large proportion of these cases the surrender of 
possession by the landowner was for a limited period of time 
and coupled with a reversion, but legislation has, by and 
large, tended to support the mobility of ownership through the 
operation of the market system. The 1925 legislation, the 
Rent Acts, and Landlord and Tenant Acts have all tended to 
preserve the rights of the short or limited term occupier at 
the expense of the reversioner. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of the legal tenet “‘ possession is 
nine-tenths of the law ” in English politico/economic thought, 
and the desire to maintain an active land market amongst 
the subjects of the Crown has, since the Industrial Revolution, 
nearly always been present. The only exception, if it can be 
called an exception, is the Crown itself which, through 
Central Government, has more than once evinced a desire to 
participate effectively in the multitudinous transactions of 
individual landownership. 

At the present time, the full circle is about to be com- 
pleted by the participation by the descendant of the old 
landless labourer in extensive private home ownership on the 
land which was formerly appropriated by Inclosure, and it 
will be interesting to see what effects emerge on the mobility 
of labour over the country as a whole of these freshly growing 
roots in our ancient soil. 

The agent, having participated throughout in this vast 
operation, now finds himself dealing with transactions smaller 
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in separate real value, but incomparably greater in number. 
One suspects that it is mainly in this large, but essentially 
separate, field that the term “‘ commercial ” is used in a some- 
what derogatory sense. The basic need of a house, ease of 
turnover, the tastes of the market and the tendency to regard 
houses in particular as a type of commodity all combine to 
create a commercial background in which commercial 
techniques are employed. It is hardly surprising therefore, 
that numbers of young and active men with acceptable 
manners, the capacity to mix well, and sufficient technical 
ability to receive a deposit subject to contract, should devote 
their energies to an exploitation of their abilities. Hardly 
surprising, that is to say, in a field where the public can 
expect no rigid rule of conduct or level of competence. 


If we ask ourselves simply whether the chartered surveyor 
ought to engage in the selling and buying of property, I think 
the answer must inevitably be yes. One might as well debar 
a surgeon from performing operations, or a barrister from 
pleading in the Courts. No profession could exist for long 
if it did not maintain direct contact with experience, and it 
would be naive to suppose that professional practice loses 
status for this reason. It so happens that the chartered sur- 
veyor engages professionally in a commercial field, which is 
neither better nor worse intrinsically than handling a patient’s 
intestines or expatiating before the general public on the 
motives which may have inspired a man in dock to commit 
a brutal murder. The manner, however, in which this work 
is carried out, and the general standards which apply are very 
material to the status of the profession as a whole, and in this 
respect, it is the general or average level which determines 
status in the public eye. If the public takes a somewhat 
jaundiced view of “‘ the estate agent,”’ and there can be little 
doubt that the term no longer conjures up quite the same 
tweedy picture that it formerly did, the Institution and its 
sister bodies might naturally be expected first to ensure that 
their own house is in order and then to look carefully at those 
with whom they are associated by the public as operators in 
the same field. 


I have suggested that the need for contact with experience 
justifies the participation of the chartered surveyor in the 
commercial activity of buying and selling ; it is probably true 
to say also that the large proportion of chartered surveyors 
who are in general practice over the country as a whole, 
would be severely embarrassed if the Institution were to 
decide to advise its members to opt out of the commercial 
side of the work. While, therefore, we should be careful to 
distinguish between general principles and practical politics 
in selecting the desired goal, we must bear in mind that had 
the conclusion been a different one, the possible usually 
comes to pass long before the desirable, and the status of the 
profession is also affected by the attractions which it offers 
to new entrants, the standard of living enjoyed by its members 
and even the sort of schools to which the children of members 
are sent. All these factors are dependent upon the income 
of the practitioner. 


THE NEEDS OF THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


We are still left, therefore, with the basic problem of the 
chartered surveyor competing in the property market. Can 
he do so on level terms or is he handicapped out of the running 
by his own standards of professional conduct. Assuming 
that he must compete, is he well equipped by virtue of his 
training to sell property? Some members find that the 
solution to their problems lies in having a partner who is not 
a chartered surveyor specialising in what is undoubtedly 
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a specialist field, others share the selling work, each partner 
dealing with a sale if it has arisen as a result of his own 
preliminary work, these are the “ muck in and do it” or 
** healthy amateur” types. Others do not dignify sales with 
partnership responsibility, and finally there are some who 
frankly specialise in the subject, though these are the partners 
one never meets, they are usually referred to as “‘ our sales 
people,” they work on the ground floor behind a shop 
window, charge commissions instead of fees, use a linen tape 
and not a steel one, and always know the rateable value of 
the property they are dealing with. 

One could almost define commercial work by saying that 
it is business done on the ground floor as opposed to pro- 
fessional work, which is done on any other floor. 

I would suggest that it is time the chartered surveyor 
grasped the nettle and admitted that he is not pre-eminent in 
this field and that his Institution has not yet succeeded in 
reconciling public demand with the vocation of its members. 
Either the chartered surveyor should compete on the actual 
terms which obtain, or the terms should be effectively con- 
trolled to suit the chartered surveyor’s own higher standards 
of conduct. 

I repeat that I believe the greatest source of trouble 
lies in the private house market, but while this is limited in 
scope, it is also a very large field affecting probably the 
widest section of the general public. The obvious difficulties, 
together with the problem of advertising, which is necessary, 
but harmful to the profession as a profession, have been met 
in a different way in the United States of America, and one 
wonders whether the old country has not something to learn 
from the new in this respect. 


THE INSTITUTION AND THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


We must now return to the second meaning of “ com- 
mercial ’’ when applied to the chartered surveyor as it arises 
from the third definition “‘ viewed as a matter of profit and 
loss.” There can be little doubt in the minds of chartered 
surveyors that the most important part of their work involves 
giving advice to their clients on the financial consequences of 
any proposed course of action. It may be the quantity 
surveyor who estimates building costs, or advises on the 
relative advantages of different building materials comparing 
first cost with maintenance cost. It may be the valuation 
surveyor who advises on land value or the returns to be 
expected from old buildings or new development. Market 
value, book value, mortgage value, reinstatement value, 
reversionary value, all these are monetary considerations. If 
the function of a chartered surveyor had to be defined, it 
could surely be said that he specialises in the handling of real 
property, not especially in designing it or converting it, and 
not merely measuring it, but advising on how best to deal 
with it, having regard to all the circumstances. 

Would it be too unsettling to observe that one of the 
chartered surveyor’s most precious touchstones is a myth. 
I allude to the term “‘ market value.”’ This is often referred 
to as if it had a physical existence, whereas, after a moment’s 
thought, we know that it is, in fact, derived by an inter- 
polative process from statistical information comprising large 
numbers of individual transactions all different and, almost 
inevitably, all at figures either below or above that inter- 
polated as market value. It is but a short logical step from 
here to deduce that no sale ever takes place at market value, 
except perhaps by coincidence, and yet a complete legislative 
edifice has been erected upon this hypothetical mean. I do 
not wish to question the intelligibility or the validity of the 
concept, both are, I believe, real, I merely observe that the 
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chartered surveyor, especially as a valuer, is dealing with 
intangibles ; he is neither a scientist nor an artist, but 
a combination of the two ; does he really know enough about 
his subject, is there a genuine esotery of theory or knowledge 
beyond a few statutory concepts of value ? The chartered 
surveyor has always prided himself on his ability to take the 
broad view, to “‘ have regard to all the circumstances ” and so 
forth. Is he not tending to look at the financial aspect to 
the exclusion of all else, or alternatively, if you believe that 
most things can be expressed in terms of money, is he not 
taking an excessively superficial view of a financial 
transaction. 

There would appear to be much scape for study in this field, 
and I would suggest that for the time being it is post 
qualification study which is indicated rather than any padding 
out of the examination syllabus. Such work is usually best 
done by individuals or small groups and ought properly to 
be sponsored by the Institution for the general benefit of its 
members. It is encouraging to see the results of the Cost 
Research Panel being disseminated through the pages of 
The Chartered Surveyor, but the Institution as a whole is in 
serious need of new thought. Is it not surprising, for 
instance, that no effective formula has been devised for the 
valuation of public buildings so that they may be compared 
with other buildings in terms which reflect community 
demand ? Here indeed is a worthy challenge to the chartered 
surveyor in the service of public need. 

This year a well-known chartered surveyor has advised 
a city council to accept a redevelopment tender producing 
less than half the ground rent offered by the highest bidder. 
The circumstances of the case need not concern us. What is 
of interest is that the chartered surveyor in question had 
considered and weighed factors which were not reflected in 
the immediate financial return. It would appear that David 
Hume’s observation that ** knowledge about value can never 
be derived from knowledge about facts” is not entirely 
rrelevant here. I suspect, however, that it would prove 
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difficult to unearth any reference to this aspect of the subject, 
or to Hume’s profound observation, in the Institution’s 
archives. 

I conclude, therefore, that the problems which face the 
chartered surveyor are paradoxical; in order to live in 
a world of accumulating knowledge he must maintain the 
closest contact with experience, thus he must participate 
commercially in order to remain effectively professional. On 
the other hand, there is an unduly large uncharted field of 
professional research ahead of him, which ought to be 
explored and developed as a rational esotery, and progress 
here must increase the commercial value of the advice which 
he can give. Ultimately, I believe the most effective salesman 
will be the highly qualified professional man, while the best 
professional advice will be given by the man in the closest 
contact with commerce. To accept this position it is not 
necessary to stand on one’s head but merely to recognise that 
the two problems are, in fact, one and inseparable. 

To some people the intrusion of money into a transaction 
is regrettable, if necessary. I suspect, however, that few 
chartered surveyors would take this view ; they are more 
likely to agree with Professor Nicholson that money has been 
the medium through which the great changes of the centuries 
have taken effect, or, in the lighter vein of Artemus Ward, 
who counselled us all to be happy and live within our means, 
even if we have to borrow the money to do it with. 

Money is the language of value, and value to the individual 
and the community is the mainspring of human happiness 
and despair. To place the preoccupation of the chartered 
surveyor on this level may seem a little surprising ; it should 
not be; the home, the place of work, the holiday resort, 
the busy metropolis and the green countryside hang in a web 
of comparative values which measure priorities and depths 
of feeling. Value relates marble to clay, Princes Street, 
Edinburgh to the Albert Memorial and Titian to Picasso. Is 
the chartered surveyor becoming too commercial ?—it 
depends upon what you mean by commercial. 





Lands Tribunal Decisions 
REVIEWED BY JOHN LELYVELD AAI (PA) 


(1) Computsory ACQUISITION—EVIDENCE OF VALUES IN 
THE OPEN MARKET 
| ey certain areas the problem of producing evidence to the 

Lands Tribunal of sales of comparable properties has been 
growing during recent years. This is more particularly the 
case where, by virtue of proposals shown in the Development 
Plan, the threat of compulsory purchase hangs over the 
district like a darkening cloud, nullifying the efforts made by 
property-owners to dispose of their interests in the open 
market. To this extent the provisions of Part II of the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1947, create a situation in which 
it becomes increasingly difficult to assess compensation upon 
the basis prescribed by Part I of the 1959 Act. 

Thus it is that the legal and professional advisers to the 
claimants are forced to cast their nets over a wider area to 
secure evidence of sales of comparable properties whilst the 
District Valuers or the valuers to the acquiring authority 
rely, to a large extent, upon the evidence of settlements 
reached by them in negotiations involving compulsory 
acquisitions. 

It is the admissibility of such statements put forward on 


behalf of the acquiring authority as evidence of values in th® 
open market that has been exercising the mind of the Land 
Tribunal in a number of recent cases. Therefore, although 
this question was referred to briefly in The Chartered Surveyor 
for July, 1959, at page 18, it is thought to be of sufficient 
interest for the more recent decisions to be included in this 
review. 

In those proceedings it was submitted that regard should be 
had to the decision given in Craven and Craven v. Castleford 
Borough Council (Ref. 85/1957) in considering this issue. 
It will be recalled that in this case the Corporation were 
authorised to purchase No. 2 Elvidge Street compulsorily 
for the purposes of Part III of the Housing Act, 1936. 
Evidence was given on behalf of the claimants as to the 
condition of the property, the sums expended upon its 
purchase and improvement and also the nature of the demand 
for similar cottages, although it was observed by the Lands 
Tribunal that no record of vacant possession sales of 
comparable properties in the locality was produced. 

In giving its decision, the Tribunal stated :— 

‘** The value to be assessed is the open market, vacant 
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possession value, free from the threat of a compulsory 
purchase order : for that reason I do not consider the 
evidence of previous settlements by the District Valuer 
for somewhat similar dwelling houses in the locality 
necessarily to be of much assistance in this case. Such 
negotiations were carried out under the shadow of 
compulsory powers and claimants of this class and 
financial position are more apt and often obliged to 
‘settle for cash’ than to ‘ fight for their rights.’ This is 
understandable and natural in view of their circumstances 
and does not prove that such ‘imposed’ settlements 
are a fair guide as to true, open market value.” 

However, as has been shown, these observations are 
subject to qualification and it behoves advisers to consider 
carefully the circumstances of each case before relying upon 
the above statement to rebut evidence given on behalf of the 
acquiring authority. In the case of Debenham v. City of 
Westminster (Ref. 136/1960) the freehold interest in a 
requisitioned house at No. 48, Lillington Street, S.W.1, 
was the subject of a purchase by the City of Westminster 
under powers conferred by the Westminster (Pimlico) 
Compulsory Purchase Order No. 1, 1959, Notice to Treat 
being served on the 10th March, 1960. The claimant main- 
tained that, although when he purchased the house, Lillington 
Street was “‘ dingy.” he now visualised selling No. 48 to 
a bowler-hatted purchaser who did not mind living next door 
to artisan occupiers. Indeed, having regard to the trend in 
other working-class areas, he anticipated an improvement in 
the character of the neighbourhood. Upon this assumption 
he had submitted a claim of £2,500. Expert witnesses who 
appeared for the claimant, supported this figure as a matter 
of opinion, but no evidence was given of any comparable, 
open market sales. On the other hand, the valuer for the 
Council produced a schedule showing prices negotiated for 
seven similarly requisitioned houses and of eight other houses 
purchased by him for the Council in the open market at prices 
ranging from £1,300 to £1,800. 

It was then argued by learned Counsel for the claimant 
that the prices in the schedule were not truly representative of 
open market sales as they had been negotiated under the 
shadow of possible compulsory purchase, and he referred 
the Tribunal to the Craven case. 

In giving their decision, the Tribunal distinguished the 
Craven case from that in question. In the former, evidence 
of market value had been produced by the claimants, whereas 
no material facts had been forthcoming to support the 
opinions expressed in the case which was now before them. 
The owners of the 15 houses shown upon the schedule had 
all been advised by valuers and there was no evidence 
adduced that any of the vendors had unwillingly accepted an 
imposed price. The Tribunal therefore accepted it as the 
best evidence available and awarded compensation in the 
sum of £1,850, together with surveyors fees. 

Again, in the case of Robinson and Honour v. Borough of 
Shoreditch, similar circumstances arose. The subject of 
the acquisition was a freehold dwelking-house known as 
21, Ivy Street, N.1, and compensation fell to be assessed in 
accordance with the relevant provisions of Section 41 of the 
Requisitioned Land and War Works Act, 1945, and section 54 
of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, as amended 
by Part I of the 1959 Act. 

Although evidence was given of the rents received from 
an adjacent property, in support of his valuation of £900, 
the expert witness for the claimant did not produce any 
record of sales, whereas the valuer to the Shoreditch Borough 
Council was able to refer the Tribunal to two schedules. 
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The first comprised the purchase prices of 47 houses which 
he considered to be directly comparable to No. 21, Ivy Street. 
The second schedule showed the agreed sums paid in respect 
of 42 houses which were felt to be indirectly comparable 
insofar as they included a number of houses very much 
better than No. 21, which had been bought at or about £900. 
The majority of the settlements reached were with professional 
advisers and, relying on these comparables, the valuer to the 
Council valued No. 21 at £450. 

Learned counsel for the claimant contended that the 
Craven case was an authority for discounting the evidence 
based on sales made under the shadow of compulsory powers 
but the Tribunal, in deciding the issue stated :— 

“The Council produced a considerable volume of 
evidence of purchase prices. To what extent are the 
Council’s comparables helpful? In the Craven case 
the claimants gave evidence of a recent purchase price 
for the subject house and of the cost of the subsequent 
renovation thereof and the Tribunal derived more 
assistance from this evidence than from the District 
Valuer’s comparables. Where, however, as in the 
present case, the only evidence of capital values is that 
put forward by the Council then the evidence of settle- 
ments by the acquiring authority for somewhat similar 
properties in the locality must be accepted as the best 
available.” 

Compensation was awarded in the sum of £500, together 
with the amount of the usual legal charges and surveyors fees. 

In the third of the recent cases there is, however, a variation 
to the theme running through those already mentioned. The 
case of Ansaldi and Others v. Stoke-on-Trent Corporation 
(Ref. 106.109.112/4 and 119/1960) reveals certain aspects 
which were rather unfortunate in character and which parties 
to a reference to the Lands Tribunal might do well to study 
if they wish to avoid similar pitfalls. These, however, are 
not the subject of this review. The case, which actually 
iucluded six references heard concurrently, concerned the 
acquisition of various properties under powers conferred by 
the City of Stoke-on-Trent (Burslem 53/55) Clearance Areas 
Compulsory Purchase Order, 1957. 

The subject properties were situated in a compact area of 
working class dwellings known as Smallthorne within a 
district which is an example of the dense dreary development 
of 100 years ago and added to which was the risk of mining 
subsidence. Nevertheless, it was contended for the claimants 
that there are people who are used to it and who discount 
the obvious defects in view of its convenient access to Burslem. 
A schedule was produced on their behalf showing the prices 
received in respect of 35 houses but it is significant that the 
Tribunal stated that as most of the houses were outside the 
clearance area, they were not an accurate guide to the market 
for Smallthorne houses. If, within the clearance area, the 
only purchaser is the acquiring authority, how is evidence to 
be produced of a sale in the open market free from the threat 
of compulsory acquisition ? 

The acquiring authority put forward a schedule of agreed 
settlements in the clearance area, most of which were with 
professional practitioners but in issuing its decision the 
Tribunal said, ‘‘ This Tribunal has frequently stated that 
agreed settlements are suspect as representing the price which 
a willing vendor would be prepared to accept in the open 
market and it is unnecessary to reiterate the reasons.” 
However, it went on to say that the main factor in fixing 
market price for this kind of property is that, although it is 
known to be under the shadow of clearance proceedings it 
offers accommodation for at least a few years, and a purchaser 
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may therefore be found who would be prepared to put down 
£200 and thus save perhaps 30s. a week for five years with the 
possibility of being rehoused after that period and the return 
of at least part of the capital. Awards were made which, 
with one exception, were higher than the offers submitted by 
the acquiring authority. 

It therefore appears that although the evidence given by 
both parties was discounted, the fact that a record of sales was 
produced for the claimants may well have influenced the 
decision. 


(2) REVOCATION OF PLANNING PERMISSION—-A POINT OF LAW 


The case of G. F. Ellis v. Worcestershire County Council 
(Ref. 145/1960) presented a number of interesting points 
which might well face professional advisers in the future 
having regard to the increasing complexities of planning 
control. The reference arose from the service of a revocation 
order under section 21 of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947, when the parties were unable to settle the com- 
pensation payable under section 22 of that Act (as amended 
by section 38 of the 1954 Act). However, owing to the 
unusual circumstances, an application was made by the 
Council for a preliminary hearing on the point of law as to 
whether the claimant had, in fact, sustained any loss or 
damage directly attributable to the revocation order. As 
the claimant did not object, the President made an order for 
the disposal of this preliminary point under Rule 44 of 
the Lands Tribunal Rules, 1956. 

Originally the claimant applied for planning permission to 
erect a dwelling house and farm buildings on 25 acres of 
agricultural land. Permission was, however, refused and an 
appeal to the Minister dismissed. Subsequently a further 
application was submitted for approval for the erection of 
a farmhouse on the same 25 acres, but the claimant notified 
the Council a few days later that he was negotiating for the 
purchase of a further 25 acres and requested that the applica- 
tion be considered in relation to the total 50 acres. 

After due consideration, permission was given by the local 
planning authority, for the proposed development, the site of 
which was approximately in the centre of the 50 acres, and 
upon part of the original 25 acres. No information is given 
to account for the lapse of time in implementing the proposal, 
but whether the claimant was frustrated in his efforts or 
whether he remained undecided, it was not until 18 months 
later that he wrote to the Planning Officer submitting plans 
which indicated that he had re-sited the house on the N.W. 
part of the 50 acres and on the added 25 acres although 
no formal application had been made, the Council issued 
a permission, subject to a condition that the house should be 
sited in the original position. The claimant appealed to the 
Minister against the condition and the Minister, having 
decided to construe the letter and plans as a formal applica- 
tion, informed the claimant that the condition appeared to 
be meaningless in the context of the application with which 
the Council was dealing. He pointed out that this being the 
case, the permission requested had been granted and he did 
not propose to take any further action on the appeal. 


This must, of course, follow, for under section 14 of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, the local planning 
authority may grant a planning consent only in respect of the 
land comprised in the application and therefore any power to 
impose conditions which is conferred by those provisions can 
only be related to that land. 

Thus, this train of events resulted in there being two per- 
missions for houses on the land, each on different sites and, 
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after being informed by the claimants’ solicitors that their 
client proposed to commence building operations on the site 
selected by him, the Council submitted a Revocation Order in 
respect of the permission relating to the house sited on the 
added 25 acres. The Minister was not prepared to confirm 
this Order and the claimant was informed by the Clerk to 
the Council that there would be no objection to his building 
upon the site he had chosen. On 22nd April, 1959, a Revoca- 
tion Order of the permission granted in respect of the erection 
of a farmhouse on the original 25 acres was confirmed and 
thus the chequered history of the case extending over nearly 
eight years culminated in the reference to the Tribunal. 

It was clear that, subject to the ruling upon the point of 
law, a basis was required to be established for the assessment 
of compensation and consequently the parties agreed to 
request the Tribunal to answer the three following questions :— 

(1) Did the permission the subject of the Revocation 
Order cease to become effective as a result of the develop- 
ment carried out under the later permission ? 

(2) If this permission continued to be effective, did 
it permit 

(a) a private house with an appropriate curtilage ; 
(6) a farmhouse with 25 acres, or 
(c) a farmhouse with 50 acres ? 

(3) If the permission permitted a farmhouse with 25 or 
50 acres, could the land subsequently be severed so as to 
leave only a private dwelling house with a curtilage 
appropriate thereto ? 

Thus, the points which were to be resolved were, whether the 
definition of “* farmhouse ” was such as to include a private 
dwelling house, whether the permission for the erection of 
that building established the curtilage of its site and whether 
the first permission issued remained effective after compliance 
with the second permission. 

It was held in the case of Francis v. Minister of Housing 
(reported in the Estates Gazette, 28th February, 1955, at p. 375) 
that a building to be occupied by members of the agricultural 
population is a residential building but this does not go far 
enough as the purpose of that decision was to decide whether 
the provisions of section 21 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1954, applied. However, in a case before the 
Court of Appeal—Fawcett Properties Limited v. Buckingham- 
shire County Council (1960) 3 W.L.R. 805—the issue was 
whether a condition limiting the use of a pair of cottages to 
agricultural workers was ultra vires and it was argued that 
the Act conferred no power to restrict the persons or classes 
of persons who might use the property, but only the purpose 
for which it was used. In giving a reserved judgment, Lord 
Evershed, M.R., held that in carrying out their statutory 
duties, local planning authorities need not impose so limited 
a restriction and that in order to secure development in con- 
formity with the development plan, a condition limiting the 
occupation of houses to agricultural workers was not ultra 
vires. In the case under review, the Tribunal stated that the 
proposed development was the erection of a “* farmhouse ” 
and that the proposed use of the land and/or buildings was 
“‘ farming.” It was held, therefore, that the use of the word 
‘“‘ farmhouse ” limited the occupation of the building as 
effectively as if a specific condition had been imposed and 
thus its use as a private dwelling house was excluded. 

With regard to the second point, it was contended by 
learned Counsel for the claimants that as permission had been 
granted for a house on both sites, it would have been open to 
the claimant to have sold one or both with curtilages appro- 
priate to a dwelling house. He submitted that no permission 
was necessary in respect of the curtilage which could be varied 
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VALUATION 


at the will of the owner. Persuasive as this argument is, it 
is felt that this cannot be the intention of the statutory 
provisions for to admit its validity would give rise to many 
anomalies. What would be the position, for example, where 
an owner of 3 acres of land proceeded under Article 3 of 
the General Development Order, 1950 (S.I. 1950, No. 728) 
and Class IV (2) of the First Schedule to that Order. He is 
permitted to use the land for a temporary purpose for a period 
not exceeding 28 days in any calendar year and he could 
therefore place upon the land a portable building used as a 
shop for this length of time. However, if the curtilage could 
be varied at will, the building could be so re-sited as to enable 
a continuous use for shop purposes to be achieved in respect of 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


the whole 3 acres without obtaining a formal planning consent. 

It is clear that the permission must be read in the light of 
the application (see the dictum of Lord Evershed, M.R. in 
Cartwright v. Sedgley U.D.C., 1.R. and V. Rep. at p. 56). It 
was therefore held by the Tribunal that each application 
referred to the erection of a farmhouse in relation to an area 
of 50 acres and thus, in each case, only one building could 
be constructed upon that land. 

In these circumstances, the Tribunal ruled that, although 
the earlier permission remained effective, it was necessarily 
suspended unless or until the development and use under the 
later permission had ceased. The Council therefore suc- 
ceeded on the point of law. 
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COMPILED BY H. HOWARD KARSLAKE (F) (DIPLOMA IN RATING) 
A SUMMARY OF RECENT DWELLING-HOUSE DECISIONS BY THE LANDS TRIBUNAL 























Gross Value | 
Parties and Hereditament | Points Raised Costs 
Under Appeal Determined Awarded 
£ | £ 
| 
A.—CONSOLIDATED APPEALS | 
Cockram (VO) v. Wilson and Others | 
(Mr. John Watson, 11th April) Proximity of Council flats— 
Twenty houses in Bristol 529 | 553 VO’s appeals allowed; original assessments 
(Total of 12 assessments) restored 
129 | 132 VO’s appeals allowed in part; assessments No order 
(Total of 3 | assessments) increased by £1 each. 
212 | 212 VO’s appeals dismissed 
(Total of 5 | assessments) 
Sapper and Others v. Anderson (VO) | 
Anderson (VO) v. Sapper and Others | 
(Sir W. FitzGerald, 24th May) | 
Three houses and garages in Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex | 
(as reduced by LVC following VO’s proposals for 125 125 | Nature of comparables ; pure question of value ; Each side to pay 
£130, £140 and £150 respectively) 132 132 appeals and cross-appeals dismissed own costs 
1 140 
B.—RATEPAYERS’ REDUCTIONS 
Brown v. Shalders (VO) 
(Mr. R. C. Walmsley, 29th May) 
House and garage in Barnet 
(increased from £63 by £7 for new garage) ove | 70 | 67 Physical changes since earlier appeal (Brown v. 1 gn. 
Shalders, 1956) by erection of new buildings as 
' trading estate and extension of mortuary 
Cuthbert v. Henning (VO) | | 
(Mr. R. C. G. Fennell, 10th April) | | 
Bungalow in Dorking | | 
(as confirmed by LVC) one mh rs es | 42 40 Effect of erection of new school block 1 gn. 
Morris v. Robinson (VO) | | 
(Mr. R. C. Walmsley, 12th June) | 
Ground-fioor flat in Lancaster | | 
(as reduced from £55 by LVC)_.... vee a 48 } 45 Converted surgery ; dampness ; disrepair ; absence 1 gn. 
| | of 1939 rental evidence ; gross values of com- 
| parables 
Tennant v. Jackson (VO) 
(Mr. R. C. Walmsley, 18th April) 
First-floor flat in Putney, S.W.15 | 
(as reduced from £65by LVC) ...  . ws. | 63 | 60 Disadvantages ; comparisons with houses; VO | No order 
| | offered reduction to £60 ; cases referred to : Bott 
v. Hughes (49 R. & I.T. 215), Critchlow v. Almond 
(50 R. & I.T. 512) and Wilson v. Taylor (SO R. & 
LT. 438) 
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Gross Value 
Parties and Hereditament Points Raised Costs 
Under Appeal Determined Awarded 
£ £ 
C.—VO's VALUATIONS VINDICATED 
Apsial v. Blake (VO) 
(Mr. John Watson, 2nd May) 
House and shed in London, N.W.4 
@LVC decision on VO’s proposal to increase 85 85 G.V. reduced to £83 on earlier appeal ; but shed not 1 ga. 
from £83) taken into account when first appeal heard. 
(VO’s proposal made two days after Lands 
Tribunal’s earlier determination) 
Brewin (VO) v. Turner 
(Mr. R. C. Walmsley, 11th May) 
Detached House in High Wycombe, Bucks. 
LVC decision (on VO’s proposal to increase from 46 50 Installation of central heating ; connection to main 2 gns. 
£46 to £50) drainage ; cases quoted : Pierce v. Robinson (VO) 
(52 R. & I.T. 390), Griffin v. Morgan (VO) (R. & 
LT. 18th Feb., 1960) 
Cooper v. Peak (VO) 
(Mr. H. P. Hobbs, 29th May) 
Semi-detached house in Bournemouth 
(as confirmed by LVC) 44 44 Traffic from nearby depot No order 
Degen v. Campbell (VO) 
(Mr. J. R. Laird, 13th April) 
House and New Garage in High Coniscliffe, Co. 
Durham 
LVC decision (on VO’s proposal and ratepayer’s 40 40 Previous appeal to Tribunal, November, 1957 ; 10 gas. 
counter proposal in respect of £35 in List) poultry-house used as garage ; Valuation Officer 
legally represented 
Edwards v. Brown (VO) } 
(Mr. R. C. G. Fennell, 9th February) 
New ground-floor flat in Twickenham 
(as confirmed by LVC) 63 63 Variations in appointments of new flats de minimis or 3 gns. 
of personal taste ; local pattern of 1939 rents 
Elliat v. Ackland (VO) 
(Mr. John Watson, 11th April) 
Detached House and Garage in Weymouth 
(VO’s proposal to increase to £48 (confirmed 48 48 Unmade road made up; unfairness ; evidence of 2 gns. 
by LVC) pre-war rents 
Gilbard (VO) v. Bowen 
(Mr. H. P. Hobbs, 6th April) 
Terrace House in Ipswich 
(as determined by LVC on VO’s proposal to 31 33 Conversion of third bedroom into bathroom with No order 
increase from £31 to £33) W.Cc. 
Heath v. Holman and Chorleywood U.D.C. (VO) 
Tuhill vy. Holman and Chorleywood U.D.C. (VO) 
(Mg. R. C. G. Fennell, 30th May) 
Two Bungalows and Garages in Rickmansworth, 
Herts. 
(as reduced from £62 by LVC) 59 59 Effect of works of construction of main sewer ; 3 gns. each 
temporary reduction for short-term disturbance 4 gus. to VO 
2 gus. to UDC 
Jackson v. Parsons (VO) 
(Mr. R. C. Walmesley, 11th May) 
Terrace House in Catford, S.E.6 
LVC decision (increased from £35 following struc- 38 38 Conversion of bedroom into bathroom with assist- 2 gns. 
tural alterations) ance of improvement grant; case quoted: 
Gilbard (VO) v. Bowen (above) 
Jones v. Fisk (VO) 
(Mr. John Watson, 11th April) 
End-Terrace House and Garage in Fishponds, Bristol 
LVC decision (on Ratepayer’s proposal, June, 38 38 Nuisance from traffic and adjoining premises 2 gas. 
1960, against figure in list of £40) 
Lewis v. Tudge (VO) 
(Mr. J. P. C. Done, 29th March) 
Agricultural Dwelling-house in Old Colwyn 
(as confirmed by LVC) «wees 58 58 Agricultural dwelling-house ; comparisons ; previous | 3 gns. 
appeal to Tribunal in March, 1959 
Morgan v. Lejeune (VO) 
(Mr. R. C. G. Fennell, 27th March) 
New House and Garage in Thorpe Bay, Essex 
LVC decision (on VO’s proposal, March, 1960, 108 108 Price per foot; treatment of front porches and 5 gas. 
for £115) covered ways 
Yems v. March (VO) 
(Mr. H. P. Hobbs, 6th April) 
House and Garage in West Kingsdown, Kent 
(as confirmed by LVC) che <i 52 $2 Liability for cesspool-cleaning payments ; unmade 2 gns. 
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Building Economics and the Chartered Quantity Surveyor 


By CYRIL SWEETT (F) 
The following paper was given at a meeting of chartered quantity surveyors held in Dublin on 8th May, 1961. 


INTRODUCTION 


Ts profession to which we belong forms part of an 
industry which has a unique position in the national 
economy. The Building Advisory Committee on Research, 
in a report, has said “ It is upon the increased production of 
the building industry that the country must rely, in no small 
degree, for maintaining and raising its standard of living.” 

In England and Wales, the industry is responsible for 
capital expenditure in excess of £2,000,000,000 per annum. 
I have no information as to the position in Ireland. 

It is, of course, important that buildings should perform 
their function and look well, but equally important that they 
should do it at the right price. If, therefore, by our efforts 
and without debasing standards in any way we can reduce 
the cost of building by only 5 per cent, labour, materials and 
plant to the value of £100,000,000 per annum would be 
released in England and Wales to increase standards or to 
provide more houses and schools, or perhaps even more 
important, to provide much-needed social and recreational 
amenities of which the community has perhaps been deprived 
for too long. 

As a profession we are, I believe, beginning to emerge from 
the comparative passive role as preparers of bills of quantities 
into a more creative and exciting role as advisers on costs. 
It is, I think, essential to the future well-being of our profes- 
sion that we maintain the position we have established in 
this field but, if we are to do this, every chartered quantity 
surveyor must be able and willing to carry out fundamental 
research into building costs, and also be able to apply the 
results of that research in his everyday practice. 

It is perhaps because I am trying to look ahead, that 
I have entitled my paper “ Building Economics and the 
Chartered Quantity Surveyor.” I believe that the practice of 
building economics could be a function of the quantity 
surveyor and it may well be that in the not too distant future 
we may be compelled to follow the example of the Chartered 
Accountants by including economics in our basic training. 
If this happens, we shall be better able in collaboration with 
professional economists to provide the full service the 
community is entitled to expect from a profession such as 
ours. 

I shall try not to confuse you or to blind you with science 
and have excluded from my paper complicated tables. I hope 
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you will not need any encouragement to comment objectively 
on what I have written. May I also recommend that you 
purchase from the Institution—price 12s. 6d.—the report 
of the post-qualification cost planning course sponsored by the 
Quantity Surveyors’ Committee Cost Research Panel. This 
includes a number of papers prepared by experts. 


BACKGROUND 


The following are references to the more important events 
in the field of cost research and cost planning that have 
occurred during the past 40 years :— 


Mr. Alan Davson 

Mr. Alan Davson (F) published in 1923 in “* The Builder,” 
a paper on approximate estimating which was a considerable 
advance on anything previously published on this subject, 
and at that time he drew attention to the importance of the 
profession carrying out further research into the cost of 
building. 


Ministry of Education 

The Ministry of Education, soon after the war, faced with 
an urgent school building programme and with a limited 
allocation of funds, formed a development group which, 
among other things, evolved a system of cost planning and 
cost control, details of which were published by the Ministry 
in a document entitled “* Building Bulletin No. 4 Cost Study.” 

This document laid down standards and provided cost 
and other information of considerable assistance to education 
authorities and their architects in the rational design and 
construction of a substantial number of efficient and archi- 
tecturally pleasing schools. This system of cost control- 
though fairly rigid so far as total cost is concerned, allows the 
architect a great deal of freedom in the working out of the 
cost plan and in the allocation of expenditure to individual 
elements within the total budget, the amount of which is 
established at a very early stage in the development. 


The Wilderness Group 

Later, the Wilderness Group, composed of ex-members of 
the JOQS Committee, formed a Cost of Building Study 
Working Party which published in March, 1954, when by 
a happy coincidence Mr. Davson was its President, an article 
entitled ‘‘ A new approach to Single Price Rate Approximate 
Estimating.” A great deal of hard work has been put into 
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research by the Wilderness Group since then, particularly 
into questions of structural costs, and I believe we can look 
forward to early publication of some of the results of their 
labours. 


“ The Architect’; Journal” 

“ The Architect’s Journal,” in 1954, began to publish cost 
analyses of building projects, the basis of which were closely 
related to the Ministry of Education system of elemental 
costing. 

Despite a great deal of criticism that the information 
provided might be dangerously misleading in inexperienced 
hands, there can be no doubt that these analyses provided 
useful and much wanted information in the offices of many 
architects and quantity surveyors. This enterprise by 
“The Architect’s Journal” has undoubtedly encouraged 
a great deal of interest in the subject and inspired similar 
activities in other directions. 


Cost Research Panel 

The Cost Research Panel was formed in 1955, by the 
Council of the Institution on a recommendation by the 
Quantity Surveyors’ Committee, and cost research—and the 
objects of the Panel—were the subjects of one of the papers 
read at the RICS Conference at Nottingham in July, 1957. 
Mr. Henry Wells (Member of Council), in summing up after 
the conference, wrote: ‘the importance of Nottingham 
was simply that it showed where the Institution had been 
failing to give the community the full service a leading profes- 
sional Institution should provide . . . thus it seems to me 
that the first outcome of Nottingham was an almost dramatic, 
certainly unexpected, realisation of a new role in the field of 
research that the Institution ought to play.” 

Cost planning conferences organised jointly by the 
RIBA and the RICS and the courses organised by the 
London County Council Brixton School of Building and 
sponsored by the RICS have done a great deal to teach and 
encourage interest in the subject, and to-day, cost planning is 
being practised by many chartered quantity surveyors, 
particularly in the Branches, where valuable research work is 
also being done. 

From the report of the first five years’ work of the Cost 
Research Panel you will appreciate that although it has already 
covered a great deal of ground, much more remains to bedone. 


Research and the Institution 

“Research : The Institution’s role,” the report of an 
Institution Working Party under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Henry Wells, was published in The Chartered Surveyor 
for April, 1961, and this describes the type of research into 
the problems of redevelopment which the Working Party 
considers should be sponsored by the Institution. 

The Council has also formed a Research Panel of the 
Internal Services Committee, of which Mr. William James is 
the Chairman, which will be responsible for the sponsoring 
of research and for co-ordination as necessary of Institution 
activities in this field. 


Cost RESEARCH 


It would not be an exaggeration to describe cost research 
as the slowest, most expensive—in terms of time spent—and 
the most frustrating way of getting nowhere that the wit of 
man has devised. Research is in any case a continuous 
process with no apparent end product, but although the 
contribution to human knowledge of many hours of frustra- 
tion by one individual is often negligible, the cumulative 
effect of many people doing research may be, and quite 
often is, considerable. 


BUILDING 


Cost information is an essential preliminary to the applica- 
tion of cost planning techniques to any industry, and cost 
advice on building matters cannot reasonably be provided 
by a chartered quantity surveyor to his architect or his client 
without it. 

We must therefore explore every means of obtaining cost 
information, evolve methods of evaluating it, and also try 
to find a method of presentation whereby it can be freely 
exchanged and applied to new problems. 

A common method of obtaining cost information is by 
analysing priced bills of quantities, but there are difficulties 
in applying cost information obtained in this way for reasons 
which are dealt with later. 

Another and probably more productive method is a 
theoretical one of calculating the relative costs of alternative 
solutions to the same problem, costs being calculated by 
applying to measurements of the various alternatives standard 
sets of prices. 

Both methods will inevitably throw up apparent anomalies, 
the reasons for which should in all cases be investigated. 

Cost information obtained by analysing priced bills of 
quantities will generally require careful consideration and 
adjustment before it can be applied to other projects. Local 
site conditions, availability or otherwise of local labour and 
materials will inevitably produce differences in pricing as 
between one contractor and another. The differences, 
however, sometimes appear to be so inexplicable and so 
irrational that it is difficult to believe that the prices have been 
as scientifically built up by the estimators as one might 
expect, and quite often one is forced to the conclusion that 
too great reliance is at times placed on out-of-date information 
extracted from much treasured little black books. 

Many contractors, when challenged on this point, maintain 
that the job of their estimators is to get contracts by tender 
and that how they do it is their business. One cannot argue 
with this point of view so far as it goes, but if the pricing is 
not done scientifically it is difficult to see how modern 
management techniques, which involve job planning and 
job cost control, can be properly applied within a con- 
tractor’s organisation unless an entirely different set of 
figures is used for this other purpose. 


Cost INFORMATION SERVICE 


The Cost Research Panel is at present giving serious 
thought to methods of recording cost information, in anticipa- 
tion that it may be possible in the not too distant future to 
establish within the Institution a cost information service 
available to all members, There are, however, many 
problems to be overcome. 


Cost Recording 

Systematic cost analysis must precede a rational system 
of cost recording, and for its application to new problems 
a simple method of adjustment must be devised to allow for 
the differences and anomalies to which I have already 
referred. Information recorded should be in a form which 
can be easily interpreted by any technically qualified person 
and only when this can be done will it be reasonable to 
establish the sort of cost information service for which there 
is an ever-increasing demand by all sections of the industry. 

The creation of a cost information service will, however, 
facilitate a free interchange of information between one 
source and another, thereby increasing substantially the 
information available to the industry as a whole. The free 
interchange of this information must be dependent upon 
a high degree of confidence and trust between all parties 
concerned. 
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Cost Indices 

Fluctuations in building prices, due to variations in rates 
of wages or in the prices of materials, can be dealt with by 
the application of an overall cost of building index. The 
application of an index to total cost, however, may produce 
a misleading answer if costs by trades do not all fluctuate at 
the same rate. It sometimes happens that in any one 
quarter, the costs of, for instance, plumbing and carpentry 
work move in opposite directions. 

A trade-by-trade index is very much better and obviously 
produces much more useful information. The Cost Research 
Panel has produced a cost of building index by trades which 
is published quarterly in The Chartered Surveyor, but even 
this index has its limitations in that it is calculated on a 
theoretical basis and it is not possible to allow for every 
factor which influences cost. Unexpected fluctuations in 
tenders may result, for instance, from such causes as over 
or under employment in the industry in any particular region 
at any time, or may be influenced by such things as the 
reputation of the architect or of the quantity surveyor. 

Irrational inconsistencies in the pricing of bills of 
quantities, however, present an even more difficult problem of 
adjustment. The Alan Davson method of recording costs 
can be usefully applied, involving as it does the recording of 
the tender price of the most important material or materials 
in each trade. 

The following is an extract from a cost record card on 
which is entered not only the cost of each component on 
a cubic foot and foot super. basis, but also the unit tender 
price of the principal materials involved :— 

} 
Cost per Cost per 


Item t Cost Quantity Price | cubic ft. | ft. sup. grs. 





‘ 
a Ss. d. Ss. 
Superstructure— Frames } 
and Floors, including | 
reinforcement and | 
shuttering. 1 
R.C. staircase and land- | 
ings ... roe oe | 
R.C. columns and beams | 
R.I.W. Asphaltic com- ; 


875 1,295 fic.| 13-51, “341 351 
13,274. 11,688 fic.| 22-71 5-178 5-321 


394 1,908 y.s. 4:13 *154 “158 


position a os 
H.T. and R.C. floor and H 
roof slabs «» | 20,474 5,637 y.s.| 72°64 7:986 | 8-207 


Sundries oy ove 126 oo _ 049 051 
Modification to R.C. | 





structure (Prov.) 103 bis aoe 040 | 041 
| 35,246 13-748 | 14-129 
Cost PLANNING 


What is it ? 

Some of you may not be clear as to what we mean by cost 
planning or understand the extent to which it is different 
from the approximate estimating which no doubt you have 
all been doing for years. Cost planning does, of course, 
at times involve the preparation of approximate estimates 
in its development and application and is, in that sense, 
a logical development of approximate estimating. 

There always has been however, and always will be, a 
degree of uncertainty in estimating. Most clients to-day 
want to know with a reasonable degree of accuracy, and 
very early on, the cost implications of various alternative 
solutions to their requirements, the object of cost planning 
is to provide this information in greater detail and in a 
simpler and more useful form, and also to reduce the 
difference between estimate and price to a minimum. 
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THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


When does it begin to operate ? 

Cost planning begins to operate when a total approximate 
cost or “ budget’ has been established. The “ budget” 
may be determined before or after the architect has been 
appointed and may be calculated in the case of office buildings 
for example, by multiplying the gross floor area by the 
maximum amount per foot super the building owner is able 
to spend on the building, having regard on the one hand to 
the expense of site acquisition and other expenses in which 
he may be involved, and on the other hand to the rents he 
expects to achieve. In the case of schools, the budget is 
usually determined by multiplying the number of students 
by a cost per student which is fixed—in the case of England— 
by the Ministry of Education, but which is, of course, 
subject to some additional allowance for abnormalities, site 
works, etc. 


Different Methods 

In the Cost Research Panel papers references will be 
found to what are described as the Ministry of Education 
system, the Hertfordshire County Council system, the 
Darlow/Grafton system and the RICS system. Do not be 
discouraged by this. The principle is broadly the same in 
every case, but the problems to which the principles are 
applied differ. The Ministry of Education and the Hertford- 
shire County Council systems were evolved primarily to 
control the design and cost of schools ; the other systems 
are based on methods found by the authors to be more 
useful for individual buildings. You must not take too 
seriously either, claims by protagonists of any one particular 
system that theirs is better because it is introduced at an 
earlier or a later stage. Nobody has yet found the perfect 
solution. The nature of the problem to be resolved and the 
precise requirements of the client or his architect must always 
influence the decision as to the system to be adopted and 
also the stage in the development at which cost planning can 
be most usefully introduced. 


Preparation of a Cost Plan 

The preparation of a cost plan involves initially the 
breaking down of total costs into costs per element or 
component so that detailed costs are available during the 
design stage. This enables the design to proceed, having 
regard to a proper balance in expenditure within the total 
budget, between one component part of the building and 
the other. 

The cost of each component having been established, it is 
a relatively simple matter from sketch plans to establish an 
overall cost per unit of measurement so that consideration 
can be given to the range of materials that can be provided 
within the cost allowed. This information is useful to the 
architect in deciding the material to be specified having 
regard not only to price, but to quality, physical properties 
and appearance. 

This type of cost plan can be further developed to show 
the cost implications of a range of alternative solutions, 
both above and below the cost limits for each component 
fixed by the initial cost plan. This type of cost plan (the 
Darlow/Grafton or RICS) provides information from which 
the client and his architect may decide from a wide range of 
alternatives the one, not necessarily the cheapest, that is the 
most acceptable. When final detailed decisions have been 
made, the budget figure may need to be adjusted and a revised 
cost plan prepared. 

In the hands of those responsible for the design, a cost 
plan prepared in this way acts as a discipline and a reminder 
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of the probable cost implications of any deviation from the 
basic design decisions initially agreed. Furthermore, should 
the client or the architect change their minds with regard to 
either accommodation or specification during the design 


Cost Strupy INITIAL ALTER- 
SOLUTION NATIVES 
per f.s 
£ Ss. £ 


BUILDING 


stage, it is a relatively simple matter to adjust the cost plan 
and the budget. 

The following is an extract from a Darlow/Grafton cost 
plan, illustrating some of the points made above :— 


CONSEQUENTIAL ADJUSTMENT SELECTED SOLUTION 


OF OTHER SECTIONS 


| ADD | Omir Rer. | ADJUSTMENT FROM 
OTHER SECTIONS 


f 
a 


{ "per fis. 
| Ref. | Add | Omit } £ 8. 








(1) 
SUBSTRUCTURE (below basement floor level) 


Foundations to walls and columns ; hard- 

core under basement floor ; all excavation, | 

backfill and disposal, including that for the 

basement below ground level ee ius 6,800 5:25 


(2) 
BASEMENT WALLS AND FLOOR, INCLUDING 
YARD 
(a),12” Reinforced concrete walls, reducing 
to 7}” and 44” brick facings at 3” below 
ground level ; floor consisting of 3” con- 
crete blinding, 6” reinforced concrete 
slab with 5 per cent Pudlo waterproofing. 3,960 3-06 


(6) 134” Brick walls (3rd quality bricks), 
asphalt tanking and 4}” brick lining ; 
floor as (a) but with asphalt damp course 





under slab and around column bases. 4,770 
(c) As (6) but 134” wall in Flettons ... pre 4,530 
10,760 8-31 
Cost IN USE 


The Building Research Station, which has collaborated 
with the Cost Research Panel from its foundation, has been 
carrying out its own research into the financial effect of 
maintenance and running costs on initial cost and Mr. P. A. 
Stone, one of the principal research officers of the Building 
Research Station, has been directly concerned with this work. 

Mr. Stone describes his research as an endeavour to provide 
“‘ good value for money” and says that this should take 
account not only of the initial cost of construction, but also 
of running costs, including maintenance costs. Design, he 
maintains, should involve the weighing up of the overall 


TABLE I 
THE COMPARATIVE PREDICTED ‘* Costs IN USE ”’ OF 
RAINWATER GOODS 











Asbestos cement Cast Vitreous 
Iron Enamel 
Basic Data Unpainted Painted 
Initial cost ... | £50 | £50 £60 £75 
Assumed life 30 years | 30 years 60 years 60 years 
Repainting cost... | £15 £13 
Repainting cycle ... | 5 years 5 years 
Annual Equivalents | 
Initial cost ... coe | £3 3s. | £3 3s. £3 2s. £4 Os. 
Repainting cost | £3 Ss. | £3 Os. 
Total | £33. | £6 8%. £6 2s. | £405. 
| 


1 6,800 5-25 
(5-00%) 

2a 3,960 3-06 
(291%) 


Section 1 

Extra excavation 

offset by saving in 

wall foundation . 50 
Section 1 

Ditto 80 


a ee a 





10,760 8-31 


| 
i 
| (791%) 
i 


effect of incurring additional capital expenditure in order to 
reduce maintenance and running costs. The availability of 
capital, the cost of borrowing money and the basis of taxation 
are also factors which should be taken into account by the 
building owner when all aspects of design and cost are being 
considered. Mr. Stone in a series of important papers, 
published by the Building Research Station, which he has 
written describes methods of equating these various factors. 

This research is an extension of cost planning and the 
tables 1 and 2 from Mr. Stone’s paper “‘ Cost Prediction : 
A Guide to Design Decisions ”’ clearly illustrate the nature 
of the research which he is carrying out. 


TABLE 2 
ESTIMATED ANNUAL “ Costs IN USE” PER DWELLING 
OF HANDLING HOUSEHOLD REFUSE 


Ducts and | Water-borne 








Item Individual | Collective | collective refuse 
dustbins dustbins dustbins disposal 
Annual cost of permanent a 
aos) robbie oe 1|/- 75. hi: 9 
Annual cost for replaceable 
pet ss... pa iss 8/- 10/- 9/- ; Unknown 
Maintenance and service 
charge ... dab te | — 6/- 6/- } 65/- 
Collection cost ... 30/- 20/- 20/- \} 5/- 
Disposal cost wae ae 10/- 10/- 10/- 
i 
Total annualcost ..., 48/- | 53/- 10j- ..| . 179f- 


i 
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BILLS OF QUANTITIES 


I do not think that this paper would be complete if I did 
not make some reference to the Standard Method of Measure- 
ment and bills of quantities. The development of more 
scientific cost research and an increasing demand for cost 
planning has drawn attention to certain shortcomings in 
bills of quantities prepared in a conventional way. Some 
architects complain that having—as a result of the application 
of cost planning during the design stage—standardised 
structural and other elements in order to reduce cost, no 
financial benefit is derived by their clients because the extent 
to which standardisation has been adopted in the design is 
not revealed in the tender documents. 


Bills of quantities should obviously present information 
in the best way for the estimator to calculate the correct 
price, and should, therefore, so far as possible, clearly 
describe the degree of standardisation in the design, with 
such other information as may be relevant to price. This can 
be dealt with fairly simply if drawings of the repetitive 
elements are included with the tender documents and if 
repetitive items are billed under separate headings, precise 
information being given in each case as to the number of 
times the item is repeated. 


On the bigger issue of the Standard Method of Measure- 
ment itself, there are many architects and some quantity 
surveyors who consider that this should be simplified and 
who maintain that there can be no logical reason for measur- 
ing in bills of quantities items which cannot reasonably be 
costed on site by the builder. Difficulties have, however, 
been experienced in persuading contractors to this point of 
view. The new Standard Method of Measurement is at the 
moment being finalised and it is to be hoped that having 
regard to serious criticisms of the existing document, the 
new document will, when produced, result in the production 
of a smaller and simpler bill which can be prepared more 
quickly. 


CONCLUSION 


That the future of our profession lies more in the field of 
economics and of building costs than in the preparation of 
bills of quantities is the expressed opinion of many important 
people outside the profession, and it is probable that because 
of our nature and training we may well be—of all the 
members of the building team—the best suited tempera- 
mentally to specialise in this increasingly important subject. 
I would like to think that in the not too distant future, 
a BSc. degree in building economics may be offered by some 
of the universities, because if this does happen, potential 
quantity surveyors will have the opportunity of graduating 
in this subject before specialising as quantity surveyors. 
This I think would be a very good thing for the profession 
as a whole. 


Architects and quantity surveyors are, however, at the 
moment under fire—particularly by the ‘* package dealers ”— 
for taking too long to do their job, and no doubt some of 
you have seen the expensive glossy literature produced by 
some of these contractors as part of a compaign to persuade 
building owners that they will save a lot of time by dealing 
direct with them and by-passing to some extent the in- 
dependent professional advisers. - They are, of course, less 
explicit as to the additional costs which may be involved. 


There are, I am sure, many occasions when conventional 
tendering procedures, involving accurate bills of quantities, 
take far too long and as we are now beginning to assume 
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additional responsibilities and to provide additional services— 
unless these are accompanied by simplified procedures in 
other directions—we may well in the near future be accused 
of taking even longer. 


This would, I think, be a serious matter and damaging to 
our profession, and as our first duty must be at all times to 
do so far as we are able what is best for our clients, we must 
by post-qualification study, including research, seek ways of 
improving and expediting the services we provide. 


I sincerely hope that with the enthusiastic collaboration of 
all sections of the industry, we may continue to develop cost 
planning in every possible way and that we may evolve a 
much simpler, but satisfactory, method of inviting competitive 
tenders, using tender documents that can be prepared more 
quickly than at present. Ideally these should be in such 
a form that job planning by contractors, post-contract cost 
control and the many cost processes with which we are all 
concerned, will also be much simplified. 

These are matters which, in my opinion, deserve serious 
and urgent consideration. 

Perhaps, however, I am too ambitious for in the words of 
Edmund Burke, the eighteenth-century Irish philosopher : 

“to conceive extravagant hopes of the future are 
common dispositions of the greatest part of mankind.” 


APPENDIX 1 


DEFINITIONS WHICH HAVE BEEN ADOPTED FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
THE RICS Cost PLANNING COURSE 


(1) Cost. The expenditure incurred in procuring any given 
things. Unless otherwise stated, expenditure shall be 
that incurred by the building owner. 

(2) Budget. A forecast of a financial limit for any given 
scheme. 

(3) Cost Planning. A systematic application of cost criteria 
to the design process so as to maintain in the first place 
a sensible and economic relation between cost, quality, 
utility and appearance and in the second place such 
overall control of proposed expenditure as circumstances 
might dictate. 

(4) Cost Analysis. The systematic breakdown of cost. 


APPENDIX 2 
LisT OF PUBLICATIONS 


(1) “ The Report of the Cost Research Panel 1956-1960,” 
published in The Chartered Surveyor for February, 1961. 

(2) “Cost Analysis, its Application to Cost Planning and 
Cost Control Techniques,” published in The Chartered 
Surveyor for June, 1959, 

(3) “ Planning the Cost : The Economic Control of Building 
Development,” published in The Chartered Surveyor for 
May, 1958. 

(4) ““An example of Cost Planning,” published in The 
Chartered Surveyor for April, 1960. 

(5) “Factors affecting Relative Costs of Miulti-Storey 
Housing,” published in The Chartered Surveyor for 
March, 1958. 
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Simplified Methods of Quantity Surveying 


By G. L. BOEDEKER (F) 


Possible methods of reducing the time taken to prepare 
a bill of quantities have been discussed in many articles 
published recently in this and other journals : suggestions 
ranged from introducing a new currency to a group of firms 
combining to meet the expense of an electronic computer. 
The immediate reaction of many members may be to see too 
many obstacles to the present implementation of such 
revolutionary proposals. For example, the admiration 
expressed in one article for the East African currency of 
shillings and cents, combined with the use of a universal unit 
of one foot, is difficult to share when one has to find room in 
the money column for the many digits resulting from, say, 
10,953 feet at a rate of 12 shillings and 35 cents : the new 
South African coinage recognised this weakness by adopting, 
as a basis, the larger unit of a Rand equalling ten shillings. 
Might it not be worth while considering whether there may 
be less drastic changes providing a similar appreciable saving 
in time and money ? 

Many years ago, the War Office issued a directive that, 
when final accounts of site measurements using the War 
Department Schedule of Prices were prepared, farthings 
and halfpennies be entered to the nearest penny : this raised 
an outcry from old established term contractors who took 
some time to convince that the revised method made only 
a penny or so difference on the total sum due to them at the 
conclusion of their contract. How many of us have given 
a thought to the similar amount of time we waste, not only 
in putting down the twelfths when working out dimensions, 
but in painstakingly inserting these tiny quantities in the 
abstracts, with all their attendant nuisance value and waste 
of space. 

As a matter of interest, the group of dimensions shown 
opposite, extracted at random from current work, demon- 
strate the negligible difference if the calculations are inserted 
to the nearest foot. 

The next logical step might be to consider entering results 
in the money column of the bill of quantities to the nearest 
pound and to cancel the columns for shillings and pence. 


Normal calculation To nearest oot 





8/10- 3 
4:10 
—-- 396: 4 396 
$/10- 3 
5-11 
—_— 303- 3 303 
20/10- 3 
3- 6 
—— 717: 6 718 
30/10- 3 
4-11 
~~ 1Sit-11 1512 
20- 4 
45 
oe 89-10 90 
7/10- 3 
1- 6 
a 107: 8 108 
18- 0 
1- 6 
a 27-0 27 
7/10- 3 
27 
185- 4 185 
7/10- 3 
“49 
—_—_ 125- 7 126 
18-0 
3-9 
~ 31: 6 32 
3/ 6: 6 
1- 6 
a 29- 3 29 
3-3 
1- 6 
a 4-11 5 
3/ 6 6 
i= '9 
~— 34-2 34 
3-3 
1- 6 
aa 4-11 5 
3569- 2 3570 








Quantity Surveyors Committee: 21st June 1961 


Election of Officers 
ae! renga elected the following Officers for the Session 
Chairman—Mr. J. G. Osborne. 
Vice-Chairman—Mr., E. P. Stewart, CBE. 
Honorary Secretary—Mr. J. A. Burrell. 


Mr. Cyril Sweett 
The Committee recorded their sincere appreciation of the 
— of Mr. Cyril Sweett as their Chairman for the Session 


New Members of the Committee 
The Committee extended a cordial welcome to the following 
new members who were attending for the first time :— 

Messrs. J. B. Cannell, London (North-Western) ; Louis 
Durrant, London (City and Eastern); R. G. Fanshawe, 
Middlesex and Essex (Urban) ; A. P. Holdsworth, Yorkshire ; 
C. R. King, Beds and Herts, Berks, Bucks and Oxon ; E. R. 
Parrinder, Metropolitan (Unattached); L. C. Patterson, 
Wales; H. LI. G. Williams Northumberland, Durham, 
Cumberland and Westmoreland; J. H. Bradshaw and 
R. D. Budd, Junior Quantity Surveyors. 


Standard Form of Demolition Contract 

The Committee noted that Mr. D. M. Gritten (F) had prepared 
some notes on the Standard Form of Demolition Contract which 
was not a jointly agreed document and of which there was con- 
siderable criticism. The Committee agreed that the note should 
be published in The Chartered Surveyor after its terms had been 
communicated to the National Federation of Demolition 
Contractors and, for information, to the RIBA and NFBTE. 


Ballot for the Election of Quantity Surveyors’ Committee 
The Committee noted that in the ballot for the election, 
29.9 per cent of the quantity surveyor membership had voted 
(a similar figure to those of previous years) and that 1,475 ballot 
papers had been returned. The ballot was duly scrutinised by 
Mr. E. A. Baker (F) and 6 Fellows and 11 Professional Associates 
to whom the Institution’s thanks had been given. 


Advertising by Quantity Surveyors 

The Committee noted that it had not been possible yet to 
complete consideration of the directions to quantity surveyor 
members on advertising and other public announcements because 
the recommendations on signboards on properties where building 
work was in progress, with particular reference to the use of 
RICS standard boards, had been deferred by the Council until 
their next meeting on the 2nd October, 1961. 
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Revised Scale of Professional es—Scale No. 36 

The Committee noted the publicity in the national and technical 
press which had arisen from the holding of a press conference 
following upon the circulation of the revised scale to members. 
Further arrangements were being made to circulate the scale 
widely to Government Departments and to all local authorities 
in England and Wales. 

Fees 

The Fees Sub-Committee is to review without delay the scale 
of fees for various quantity surveying services issued by the Ministry 
of Works, the Admiralty, the War Office and the Air Ministry. 

The Committee decided to seek the co-operation of the chief 
quantity surveyors of the Ministry and Service Departments, 
and to request information from chartered quantity surveyors in 
private practice in the United Kingdom as to the costs which 
they had incurred in carrying out work for the Ministry and the 
Service Departments. 
NJCC 


The Committee noted the proceedings of the third meeting of 
the NJCC held on 25th May, 1961, at which the main interest 
had been in the economic situation of the building industry and 
the need to look ahead at the future capacity and demand for the 
industry’s services. It had been decided to discuss the position 
with experts. On the question of joint training the formation of 
the Joint Committee on Training in the Building Industry on 
which the Board of Architectural Education, the Institute of 
Builders, the RICS and the Institution of Structural Engineers 
would be represented. The NJCC had also considered the 
production of a code of procedure for projects of exceptional 
urgency and this was to be explored by a Working Party. The 
vital question of the use of capital in the building industry was also 
considered, particularly in relation to retention monies. This 
was also to be studied in detail by a Working Party. 


Enquiry into the Volume of Work in Hand in QS Offices 


The Committee noted that the response to the latest enquiry 
had been reasonably satisfactory and that 230 firms had already 
returned their forms. The Committee felt that though some 
work was involved in this process, it provided the most valuable 
information and also assisted firms in assessing their position at 
regular intervals. 


The Guardian : Survey of the Building Industry 
The Committee noted the terms of an article by the Under- 
Secretary for publication in a Survey of the Building Industry to 
be published by the “‘ Guardian ” at the beginning of July, 1961. 


Visits to the Quantity Surveyors’ Sections of the Branches 
The Committee noted that Mr. J. G. Osborne and the Under- 
Secretary had visited the Leicester, Northants and Rutland Branch 
on 18th May, 1961, and the South Wales Branch on the 7th June, 
1961. The inaugural meeting of the Kent Branch Quantity 
Surveyors Section had been attended by Mr. Sweett and the 
Under-Secretary on the 6th June, 1961. 


Quantity Surveyors’ Practice Sub-Committee 
At a meeting of the Quantity Surveyors’ (Practice) Sub- 
Committee held on 21st June, 1961, Mr. E. P. Stewart, CBE, was 
elected Chairman mG. Fi Baker, Vice-Chairman for the 
Session 1961-62. 


Metric System and Decimal Coinage 

The Committee have received a further report from the Sub- 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Mr. A. H.-Killick (F), on 
a recommendation by the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science and the Association of British Chambers of Commerce 
that all Government Departments and nationalised industries 
should examine how far it would be practicable to eliminate inter- 
mediate units of weight between the ton and the pound, with a view 
to official acceptance of records of large weights below one ton in 
pounds instead of cwts., gtrs., stones and Ibs. ; alternatively, that 
the use of the cental (100 Ibs) should be encouraged in place of the 
hundredweight (112 lbs) for use in trade, and that there should 
be a short ton of 2,000 Ibs in place of the long ton of 2,240 lbs. 
The Committee supported the Sub-Committee’s views that the 
recommendation should not be accepted, and that in replying to 
the Ministry of Penta (which consulted the Institution 
on the matter), the ype should be taken to reiterate the 
Institution’s support for a -_ change to the metric system 
of eon ty and measures, and decimal system of coinage as soon 
as possi 
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Sub-Committees and Other R tatives : 1961-1962 
The Committee appointed the following sub-committees and 
other representatives for the Session 1961-62 :— 
Practice Sub-Committee 
Vice-Chairman, Honorary Secretary, Honorary 
Secretary of - Institution’ ne members) ; — 
C. F. Baker, D. J. Bendle, maz, J. H. Bradshaw, J. T. 
Brooks, cBk, J. A. Burrell K. K: Dale, R. G. Davies, RH 
Francis, oBE, I. M. C. Hill, A. P. Holdsworth, Frank Hyams, 
C. R. King, James Nisbet, J. G. Osborne, P. R. Pank, E. P. 
Stewart, cag, G. T. Vale and G. D. Walford. 
Fees Sub-Committee 

Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Honorary Secretary, Honorary 
Secretary of the Institution ne members) ; Messrs. 
Arthur Burnand, J. C. T. Every, or R. G. 
Fanshawe, R. W. Glen, E. N. artis aFc, E. W. Leaning, 
E.R. Parrinder, E. Morley Smith, Cyril Sweett, and ‘HLL rel 
Williams. 

Education and General Purposes Sub-Committee 

Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Honorary Secretary, Honorary 
Secretary to the Institution (ex-officio members) ; Messrs. 
A. T. Brett-Jones, W. R. Brooks, R. D. Budd, G. L. Coates, 
R. W. Coatman, A. J. Culley, Louis Durrant, E. N. Harris, 
AFc, William James, A. H. Killick, C. W. R. Lynch, ose, 
Robert Menzies, oBz, L. C, Patterson, M. F. Rice, K. J. 
Speakman-Brown. 

National Joint Consultative Committee of Architects, Quantity 
Surveyors and Builders 
President (ex-officio) ; Messrs. Arthur Burnand, J. A. Burrell, 
fae James, J. G. Osborne, E. P. Stewart, cBe, and Cyril 
weett 
Joint Consultative Committee of London Architects, Quantity 
Surveyors and Builders 

Messrs. D. Burke-Collis, C. T Every, cae, R. W. Gleed, 
P. W. Grafton, E. N. Harris, arc, and E. R. Parrinder. 
Standing Joint Committee for the Standard Method of 

Measurement 

Messrs. G. L. Coates, R. H. Francis, opz, H. W. Gooding, 
ose, BE. N. Harris, arc, L. E. Henderson, G. P. Vale, J. G. 
Osborne and P. T. Walters. 

Mr. J. G. Osborne and Mr. P. T. Walters are the Joint 
Honorary Secretaries appointed directly by the Standing 
Joint Committee. 

National Consultative Council, Ministry of Works 

Messrs. J. G. Osborne and J. W. Gray 
Joint Contracts Tribunal 

Messrs. R. H. Francis, ope, and E, Harold Palmer. 

Liaison Members to Scottish Quantity Surveyors’ Committee 

Messrs. I. M. C. Hill and G, T. Vale 


QS Branch Officers 1961-62 


Branch Chairman Hon. Secretary 
Bedfordshire and C. M. Nott A. Q. Smith 
Hertfordshire 
Cambridge, Huntingdon P. R. Pank J. V. R. Cully, 
Norfolk and Suffolk ERD, TD. 
London (North West) W. D. Bristow H. G. Nicholson 
London (South West) D. Burke-Collis W. E. Newberry 
Northern Ireland W. H. McEvoy A. Morgan 
Sussex H. Powell D. Symonds 
Warwicks, Worcs. and H. W. Maxwell- J. A. Harper 
Staffs. Harrison 
Yorkshire J. Alan Charter H. Lane Fox 


QS EDUCATION CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Report of the One-Day Conference on Education for the 
Quantity Surveyor, which was held at the RICS on Ist December, 
1960, is now available at a price of 7s. 6d. per copy (post free). 

The Report contains the papers given by the introductory 
speakers, Mr. A. A. Part, cB, MBE, Deputy Secretary, Ministry of 
Education ; Mr. H. W. Wells, cae, FAI (F), Chairman, Special 
Review of Educational Policy Committee; Dr. R. Jardine 
Brown, MA, LLB, Principal, the College of Estate Management, 
and the late Mr. Rex Procter. In addition to the reports of 
the seven study groups, the Report also contains a detailed note 
of their deliberations ranging over the whole field of entry to the 
profession, Ba -sap training, types of courses, examination 
— and the examinations generally and post-qualification 
studies. 
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Legal Notes 


BY H. F. BIDDER (ASSOCIATE) 


COMMON LAW NUISANCE 


Smuts, smells and noise from Oil Depot 

“ Apart from any right that may have been acquired 
against him by contract, grant or prescription, every person 
is entitled as against his neighbour to the comfortable and 
healthy enjoyment of the premises occupied by him ; and in 
deciding whether, in any particular case, his right has been 
interfered with, and a nuisance thereby caused, it is necessary 
to determine whether the act complained of is an incon- 
venience materially interfering with the ordinary physical 
comfort of human existence, not merely according to elegant 
or dainty modes and habits of living, but according to plain 
and sober and simple notions obtaining among English 
people. It is also necessary to take into account the cir- 
cumstances and character of the locality in which the 
complainant is living.” 

This passage is taken from the judgment of Luxmore, J. 
in Vanderpont v. Mayfair Hotel Co. Ltd. ({1930] 1 Ch. 138). 
It was cited by Veale, J. in his judgment in Halsey v. Esso 
Petroleum Co. Ltd. ({1961] 2 All E.R. 145), which case it is 
the purpose of this note to examine. The variety of the 
nuisances complained of, and the careful analysis of fact and 
law by the judge, throw a useful light on the principles 
underlying the action for common law nuisance. 

A large oil depét of the defendant company lay within 
a strip of land along the Thames, zoned for industrial 
purposes. The area adjoining this strip on the side furthest 
from the river was zoned as residential, and the plaintiff 
occupied what the judge called ‘‘ a nice small terrace house ” 
in a road of such houses. The company’s depét fronted 
on this road, and the entrance to it was opposite the 
plaintiff’s house. 

The through-put of oil at the depét had greatly increased 
in recent years, and in 1957 exceeded 56 million gallons 
a year. The heavier fuels had to be kept hot in order to 
remain sufficiently fluid to be transported. The heat was 
produced by two boilers burning oil, from the chimneys of 
which acid-bearing smuts escaped. These fell on, and 
damaged, articles hung out to dry in the plaintiff’s garden. 
They also fell on the plaintiff’s car, parked in the road out- 
side his house, and scorched the paint-work. 

Recently a “ pungent and nauseating smell” had been 
emitted from time to time from the depét. This did not 
affect health, but was very unpleasant. 

The plaintiff’s sleep was disturbed at night by noise from 
the boilers, which worked all night, and from heavy tankers, 


leaving and returning to the depét during the night. 

The plaintiff claimed injunctions and damages in respect of 
these various causes of complaint. 

Veale, J., after citing the passage quoted above and some 
other authorities, said that liability for nuisance by harmful 
smut deposits could be established by proving damage to 
the property affected. Negligence did not come into the 
question, and the character of the neighbourhood was not to 
be taken into consideration. On the other hand, nuisance 
by smell or noise could not be judged by any absolute 
standard. The character of the neighbourhood was very 
relevant. It was always a question of degree whether the 
interference with comfort or convenience was sufficiently 
serious to constitute a nuisance. “‘ What might be a 
nuisance in one area is by no means necessarily so in another. 
In an urban area, everyone must put up with a certain amount 
of discomfort and annoyance from the activities of neigh- 
bours, and the law must make a fair and reasonable balance 
between the right of the plaintiff on the one hand to the 
undisturbed enjoyment of his property, and the right of the 
defendant on the other hand to use his property for his own 
lawful enjoyment. That is how I approach this case.” 

It was not contended here that noise and smell had 
diminished the value of the plaintiff’s property on the market. 
“‘ The standard in respect of discomfort and inconvenience 
from noise and smell that I have to apply is that of the 
ordinary reasonable and responsible person who lives in this 
particular area of Fulham.” 

A difficulty had been suggested in regard to the damage 
sustained by the plaintiff’s car when standing on the highway. 
Nuisance was commonly regarded as a tort in respect of land. 
Lord Simons said in Read v. J; Lyons & Co. Ltd. ({1947] 
A.C. 156) ‘“* Only he has a lawful claim who has suffered 
an invasion of some proprietary or other interest in land.” 
The car was not standing on land in the plaintiff’s occupa- 
tion. Even if in those circumstances no claim for damage in 
respect of a private nuisance would lie, the damage was 
covered by the doctrine in Rylands v. Fletcher. Harmful acid 
had escaped from the company’s premises, and damaged the 
car on the public highway ; the company were therefore 
liable for the damage caused. But he also thought that 
damage of this character to a car upon the highway was 
a public nuisance, in respect of which the plaintiff would 
have a claim for special damage. The company had caused 
the emission of noxious smuts, and were liable for consequent 
damage, both to the articles in the garden and to the car 
upon the road. 
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With regard to the question of smell, Veale, J. said that 
for a long time the company had dealt with different kinds 
of oil at the dep6t, and from time to time smells of oil had 
escaped. Against this “‘ background of occasional oily 
smells,” the plaintiff was not entitled to complain. But he 
said that at times the smell got very much worse—“ It really 
makes you feel sick.”” The judge found as a fact that, over 
recent years and with growing intensity, there had been 
emitted from the dep6t a particularly pungent and nauseating 
smell, which occurred so frequently as to constitute an 
actionable nuisance. No prescription could be claimed, as 
the frequency and intensity that constituted the nuisance had 
not continued for anything approaching 20 years. 


The plaintiff did not complain that his health was injured ; 
but injury to health was not a necessary ingredient in the 
cause of action for nuisance by smell. 


The judge next turned to the question of nuisance by noise. 
There were two distinct sources of noise—the boiler plant, 
and the tankers leaving and returning to the depdét at night. 
With regard to the former, tests had shown that its intensity 
was at times on a level that would interfere with ordinary 
conversation, and he had no doubt at all that it was an 
actionable nuisance. 


As to the noise made by the tankers, this was in part 
caused when these were on the highway adjacent to the depdét 
entrance, and it was urged by the company that the highway 
was for the use of all, and that they were only exercising their 
rights when their tankers left and returned by it. That was 
true if their use of the highway was reasonable : but he did 
not consider that it was reasonable to concentrate outside 
the plaintiff’s house at intervals every night these very heavy 
and particularly noisy vehicles. 


The nuisance on the highway could be regarded as a public 
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nuisance from which the plaintiff suffered more damage than 
an ordinary member of the public, or as a private nuisance 
affecting his property : it made no difference in the result. 
Although in the majority of cases of private nuisance 
there is interference by the owner or occupier of one 
property with the use or enjoyment of a neighbouring 
property, the defendant need not necessarily have an interest 
in the property from which the nuisance created by him 
emanates ; he may be misusing public land, or be a licensee 
or trespasser on private land. But the action is still founded 
on the misuse of land. 

Veale, J. concluded: “In my judgment, therefore, the 
defendants are liable to the plaintiff in respect of air pollution, 
both by smuts and by smell, and also in respect of noise, 
both from the plant and from the tankers. I do not think 
that the senior executives of the defendants can have realised 
how serious an interference since 1956 their activities have 
been to the plaintiff’s enjoyment of his property.” He 
awarded the plaintiff £200 for the nuisance by noise and 
smell that had been inflicted on him in the last few years : 
and the £5 he claimed for the damage to articles in the garden. 
He thought £30 would be enough for repainting the car. In 
regard to the injunctions asked for, he said that an injunction 
was a discretionary remedy, to be exercised in accordance with 
accepted principles ; and that one of those principles was 
that the court was not a tribunal for legalising wrongful acts 
by an award of damages. He granted injunctions as to 
noise during the night shift (10 p.m. to 6 a.m.), and as to 
smell (without limitation of time). Both could be suspended 
for a reasonable time for the making of alterations and 
adjustments. As a new and improved boiler house was to 
be built by the company, he would not grant an injunction, 
but would require an undertaking that the new boiler house 
would be in operation in four months. 





Law Cases 


This section is intended only as a clue to the Reported Cases 


CHANCERY DIVISION 


(Buckley, J.) 
Re ASPINALL (deceased). ASPINALL v. ASPINALL 


[18th and 19th May, 1961] 


Landlord and Tenant—Rent—Accrual of cause of action— 
Quarterly rent—Right of action arising at last moment of 
quarter day—Apportionment. 

A testator was entitled to leasehold premises divided into 
four parts, which were sub-let. The rents due under two of 
the sub-leases were payable quarterly in advance on the 
usual quarter days. The rent due under a third sub-lease 
was payable quarterly in arrear. The testator died on the 
morning of a quarter day, 25th December, 1954 :— 

Held: (i) subject to apportionment (by consent) of one 
day’s rent to capital, the current quarter’s rents under the two 
sub-leases (viz., the two sub-leases under which rent was 
payable in advance) at the testator’s death were income of his 
estate because— 

(a) rights of action in respect of the rents did not 
accrue until midnight on 25/26th December, 1954, and 
(5) the court should have regard to the actual moment 
of the testator’s death, and should not treat it as having 
occurred at the last moment of 25th December, 1954, so 
that the rights of action to recover the rents had not 
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accrued at his death, and accordingly the rents eventually 
received were not capital of his estate. 

Duppa v. Mayo ( (1669), 1 Wms. Saund. 275) applied. 

(ii) apportioning by consent to capital all the current 
quarter’s rent payable in arrear under the third sub-lease 
except rent for the last day of the quarter, that day’s rent 
accrued, for the reasons stated at (i) (a), (6), above, after the 
testator’s death and was income of his estate. ([{1961] 2 All 
E.R. 751.) 





QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION 
(Diplock, J.) 
G. E. STEVENS (HIGH WYCOMBE), LTD. v. HIGH 
WYCOMBE CORPORATION 

[17th and 18th April, 1961] 
Housing—Clearance area—Compulsory purchase order— 
Compensation—Acquisition of unfit house purchased by 
company as home for employee—Occupation of house by 
employee—Whether company entitled to higher rate of 
compensation payable to owner-occupier of a “ private 
dwelling”’ or occupier of business premises—Housing 
Act, 1957 (5 & 6 Eliz. 2 c. 56), Sch. 2, para. 4 (2), 

para. 6 (2), proviso. 

In 1949 the plaintiff company, who carried on a business 
in High Wycombe, purchased a freehold house there to 
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provide a home for an employee and his family who came 
from Edinburgh. The employee occupied the house rent free 
under the terms of a service agreement providing that his 
occupation should not create a tenancy but should be deemed 
to be occupation as a servant of the company and on their 
behalf. In 1959 the defendants, the local authority, acting 
under the Housing Act, 1957, compulsorily acquired the 
house as part of a clearance area. Ona claim by the plaintiff 
company to recover in respect of the compulsory purchase 
the higher rate of compensation, exceeding site value, payable 
to an owner-occupier of a private dwelling or of a house 
occupied for business purposes under paragraph 4 and 
paragraph 6 respectively of Schedule 2 of the Housing Act, 
1957 :— 

Held: the plaintiff company were not entitled to the 
higher rate of compensation since, assuming occupation of 
the house was in them and not in their employee, the 
company, as such, was incapable of occupying a house “ as 
a private dwelling” within the meaning of paragraph 4 (2) 
of Schedule 2 and could only be in occupation for business 
purposes, and on the facts the company did not carry on 
business in the house and thus did not occupy it for the 
purposes of a business carried on therein within the meaning 
of the proviso to paragraph 6 (2) of Schedule 2. 

Hiller vy. United Dairies (London) Ltd. ({1933] All E.R. 
Rep. 667) applied. ({1961] 2 All E.R. 738.) 





CourT OF APPEAL 
(Ormerod, Willmer and Danckwerts, L.JJ.) 


RUTHERFORD AND ANOTHER vy. MAURER 
(23rd and 24th April, 1961.] 


Agricultural Holding—Definition—“ Trade or business,” for 
purposes of—Non-agricultural trade—Field used for graz- 
ing horses used in riding school—Whether “ agricultural 
land used for the purposes of a trade or business” — 
“ Agriculture ”°—Meaning—Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1948 (11 & 12 Geo. 6, c. 63), ss. 1 (2), 94 (1). 


On 18th February, 1959, the owner of a five-acre field 
agreed with the defendant, the proprietor of a riding school, 
that the latter should graze in the field horses which she used 
in connection with her riding school. On the same day, 
a document was drawn up which provided: “ £6 for six 
months ... Let to [the defendant] for six months periods— 
must not be used for riding or any other purposes... .” 
On 28th December, 1959, the owner served a notice on the 
defendant purporting to terminate her licence to use the field 
as from 17th August, 1960, but the defendant refused to give 
up her interest, claiming that the notice was invalid. In 
June, 1960, the owner died and subsequently her executors 
brought proceedings in the county court claiming a declara- 
tion that the defendant was not entitled to use the field and 
an injunction to restrain her from so doing. The defendant 
claimed that proper notice had not been given as she held 
a full yearly letting of an agricultural holding as defined in 
sections 1 and 94 of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1948, 
alternatively, that the agreement constituted a letting for 
a year or more and as such did not fall within the proviso to 
section 2(1) of the Act. She counterclaimed for a declaration 
to that effect. 

The county court judge held that the letting was not 
a contract of tenancy of agricultural land within section 1 (2) 
as the land was not used for agriculture for the purpose of 
a trade or business concerned with agricultural produce ; 
further, that the letting was for 12 months certain subject to 
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six months’ notice and did not fall within the proviso to 
section 2 (1). He granted the injunction claimed and dis- 
missed the counterclaim. The defendant appealed and the 
plaintiffs cross-appealed against the judge’s decision in 
relation to the proviso :— 

Held: (1) that the words “trade or business ” in section 1 (2) 
of the Act could not be limited in their meaning to any 
specified trade or business such as agricultural, and as the 
field was used for grazing and therefore for agriculture within 
the meaning of section 94, and was so used for the purpose of 
a trade or business, namely, the riding school, it was agri- 
cultural land within section 1 (2) of the Act and accordingly 
the notice of 28th December, 1959, was invalid, and the 
appeal would be allowed. 

Dictum of Jenkins, L.J. in Howkins v. Jardine {1951} 
1 K.B. 614, 629 ; [1951] 1 T.L.R. 135 ; [1951] 1 All E.R. 320, 
C.A. considered. ber en 

(2) That by the use of the words “ six months periods ” in 
the document of 18th February, 1959, the tenancy created 
was one for a year certain and not for some specified period 
of a year and accordingly it did not fall within the proviso 
to section 2 (1) of the Act, and the cross-appeal would be 
dismissed. 

Scene Estates Ltd. v. Amos [1957] 2 Q.B. 205; [1957} 
2 W.L.R. 1017 ; [1957] 2 All E.R. 325, C.A. and Reid v. 
Dawson [1955] 1 Q.B. 214; [1954] 3 W.L.R. 810; [1954} 
3 All E.R. 498, C.A. distinguished. ({1961] 3 W.L.R. 5.) 





QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION 
(Lord Parker, C.J., Ashworth and Lawton, JJ.) 


GEORGE COHEN 600 GROUP LTD. v. MINISTER OF 
HOUSING AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


(10th and 11th May, 1961] 


Town and Country Planning—Development—Recovery of scrap 
metal—Whether a material change of use from recovering 
“metal” from scrap—Former use involved smelting of 
raw materials and production of foundry and basic pig 
iron—Proposed use involved receiving scrap for the pro- 
cessing and storage of ferrous and non-ferrous metals and 
ancillary uses connected therewith—Whether the proposed 
use was-a special industrial use within Town and Country 
Planning (Use Classes) Order, 1950 (S.I. 1950, No. 1131), 
Schedule, class 5, para. (iv) or, having regard to art. 3 (3), 
was a class 4 use, 


Land had been used by occupiers last preceding the 
appellants for purposes which came within class 5 of the 
Town and Country Planning (Use Classes) Order, 1950, 
namely, the reception of raw materials for the production of 
foundry and basic pig iron, the smelting of the raw materials 
and the casting of iron and slag. The appellants proposed to 
use the land for the reception of scrap metal, the separation 
of different scrap metals and of scrap metal from non-metallic 
substances, the grading of scrap metals, and the burning or 
shearing of scrap metal or its compression into briquettes. 
The scrap so prepared would be sold to trade consumers for 
use in their furnaces. A small proportion, however, of scrap 
metal received would be recovered as metal by cleaning or 
wire-brushing, and then would be sold for use as metal 
recovered. On appeal under section 32 of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1959, on the question whether the 
proposed use was the “ recovering of metal from scrap 
within paragraph (iv) of class 5 of the Order of 1950, 80 that 
planning permission would not be needed, since by virtue of 
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article 3 (1) the change would not constitute development :— 

Held : the proposed use of the land would involve develop- 
ment for which planning permission was necessary for the 
following reasons :— 


(i) on the true construction of paragraph (iv) of class 5 
of the Order of 1950 the word “ metal ’” meant metal 
other than scrap metal, and the proposed use of the land 
was substantially a recovering of scrap metal which was 
a use within class 4 of the Order of 1950 ; moreover the 
fact that some small part of the scrap metal received on 
the land would be recovered there as metal by the clean- 
ing process did not, by virtue of article 3 (3) of the 
Order of 1950 prevent the use being a class 4 use. 

(ii) class 5 was dealing with a genus of processes, viz., 
processes that involved atmospheric pollution, and did 
not cover a use consisting of the sorting or compressing 
of scrap metal to be sent to furnaces. 

Appeal dismissed. ([1961] 2 All E.R. 682.) 





CHANCERY DIVISION 
(Wilberforce, J.) 
MARTEN AND OTHERS »y. FLIGHT REFUELLING, 
LTD. AND ANOTHER 
{13th, 14th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 24th April, and 4th May, 
1961] 


Restrictive Covenant—Restrictive covenant affecting land— 
Requisitioned land at date of covenant by purchaser— 
Compulsory purchase of land by government department 
subsequently, subject to restrictive convenant—Restrictive 
covenant limiting use to agricultural use—Land acquired 
as reserve airfield in emergency—Occupation of land 
meanwhile by industrial company, under licence from Air 
Ministry—Land preserved by company as an airfield but 
used by company for industrial activities as well as for 
purposes of Air Ministry—Whether restrictive covenant 
enforceable. 


The Crichel Estate, which had been in the ownership of 
the first plaintiff’s family for many years, was an agricultural 
estate in Dorset, about seven thousand five hundred acres in 
extent, and surrounded by similar estates in a district which 
was entirely agricultural. A farm of some 562 acres, known 
as C farm, formed part of the estate and had been farmed by H 
since 1920 under a tenancy agreement. After the death of 
the first plaintiff’s father in 1940, the legal estate in the 
Crichel Estate was vested in the second plaintiffs, as the 
father’s special executors, the equitable owner being the first 
plaintiff (then an infant), who had an estate in tail male. In 
July, 1942, some two hundred acres of C farm were requisi- 
tioned by the Air Ministry, under its statutory powers, for 
use aS an aerodrome. By a conveyance dated 25th March, 
1943, the second plaintiffs conveyed, by way of sale, the whole 
of C farm to H. By clause 2 of the conveyance the pur- 
chaser covenanted with the vendors and their successors in 
title that no part of the conveyed land nor any building 
thereon should at any time thereafter be used for any purpose 
other than agricultural purposes without the consent of the 
vendors. By a proviso to clause 2, if the vendors sold any 
part of their land immediately adjoining C farm free from 
any restriction as to user, the purchaser of the farm should 
be free from the restriction. The conveyance did not 
expressly annex the benefit of the restrictive covenant to any 
land, but a recital in the conveyance stated that, by a vesting 
deed, dated 26th November, 1928, “‘ the property hereinafter 
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described (with other property) ’ had been vested in the first 
plaintiff’s father in fee simple on the trusts of a settlement of 
1928. 


In April, 1943, the restrictive covenant was registered 
as a land charge against C farm in the register of land 
charges, under the Land Charges Act, 1925, section 10(1). 
In 1947 the Air Ministry, while still in possession of the 
requisitioned land, permitted the defendant company, an 
industrial concern, to enter into occupation as a licensee, and 
since November, 1949, the company had occupied the whole 
of the requisitioned land and the buildings thereon (with some 
minor exceptions). By the terms of licence, the company was 
given rights over the requisitioned land in the nature of 
a tenancy, paying a substantial rent, and undertook to main- 
tain on the land an airfield for the use of the Ministry in an 
emergency. Apart from the duty to maintain the airfield, 
the company was left free to carry on its own business on the 
requisitioned land. Since 1950 the company’s occupation of 
the land was under an assurance that the Air Ministry 
intended to buy the site and grant a lease to the company. At 
no material time was the company informed by the plaintiffs 
of the existence of the restrictive covenant. In September, 
1950, the first plaintiff, having attained her majority, dis- 
entailed her property and became absolute owner, and the 
second plaintiffs assented to the vesting in her of the Crichel 
Estate in fee simple, but the assent contained no reference to 
the restrictive covenant in the conveyance of 25th March, 
1943. 


In April, 1955, the Air Ministry served on H’s executors 
a notice to treat in respect of the greater part of the 
requisitioned land, and in August, 1955, the Ministry served 
a notice to treat on the first plaintiff in regard to a portion 
of the Crichel Estate immediately adjoining C farm. On 
1st July, 1958, H’s executors conveyed to the Secretary of 
State for Air the greater part of the requisitioned land, the 
conveyance being expressed to be subject to the restrictive 
covenant so far as the same was valid, subsisting and capable 
of being enforced. The land conveyed thus ceased to be 
subject to requisition, but a small part of the requisitioned 
land, not conveyed, remained in requisition. In 1959 the 
plaintiffs commenced an action against the company (the 
Ministry being later added as a defendant) to establish the 
enforceability of, and, so far as possible, to enforce, the 
restrictive covenant in regard to the part of C farm now 
owned by the Ministry. On 11th January, 1961, the part of 
Crichel Estate which was the subject of the notice to treat 
served by the Air Ministry on the first plaintiff in 1955 was 
conveyed by her to the Ministry free from any restriction as 
to user. The company’s main activities at the present time 
were : (a) the maintenance of the airfield for the Ministry ; 
(6) design and development of flight refuelling equipment and 
and the fitting of the equipment to Royal Air Force aircraft ; 
(c) work on “‘ Meteor drones” for the Ministry ; and (d) miscel- 
laneous, including work on Belgian service aircraft, nuclear 
work for the Atomic Energy Administration and other 
concerns, and commercial activities with equipment similar in 
character to flight refuelling equipment but capable of general 
use in industry. The company hoped to attain a secure tenure 
of the airfield through a lease and to extend considerably its 
industrial activities :— 


Held: (i) the plaintiffs were entitled to the benefit of the 
restrictive covenant for the following reasons— 


(a) an intention that the restrictive covenant should be 
for the benefit of the Crichel Estate could, and should, 
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be found from the surrounding circumstances, and it was 
not necessary that the intention should be expressly 
stated, or that the land to be benefited should be 
specifically identified, in the conveyance in which the 
restrictive covenant was contained. 


Re Union of London & Smith’s Bank, Ltd.’s Conveyance, 
Miles y. Easter ((1933] All E.R. Rep. 355), and Newton 
Abbot Co-operative Society Ltd. v. Williamson & 
Treadgold, Ltd. ({1952] 1 All E.R. 279) considered and 
applied. 

(b) the land for which the benefit of which the 
restrictive covenant was taken, viz., the Crichel Estate, 
was capable of being benefited by the covenant. 


(c) moreover, although the first plaintiff was not an 
express assignee of the benefit of the restrictive covenant, 
she, as the person for whose benefit in equity the 
covenant was made, and the second plaintiffs, as the 
original covenantees, were entitled together to enforce 
the covenant by action, subject to any statutory protec- 
tion available to the defendants. 


Lord Northbourne v. Johnston & Son ({1922] All E.R. 
Rep. 144) followed, 


(ii) the restrictive covenant bound and continued to bind 
the land conveyed to the Secretary of State for Air by the 
conveyance dated Ist July, 1958, for the following reasons— 


(a) notwithstanding that the land was in requisition 
when the restrictive covenant was entered into and might 
be used under statutory powers in a manner inconsistent 
with the covenant, it became binding on the land. 


Manchester, Sheffield & Lincolnshire Ry. Co. v: 
Anderson ([{1898] 2 Ch. 394) and dictum of Luxmoore, J., 
in Re Simeon ({1937] 3 All E.R. at p. 153) applied. 


(6) the compulsory acquisition of the land by the 
Secretary of State for Air was not a sale within the 
proviso to the restrictive covenant, since the word “ sale ” 
there meant a consensual sale ; accordingly the com- 
pulsory acquisition had not freed the land from the 
covenant, 


Kirkness v. John Hudson & Co., Ltd. ({1955] 2 All 
E.R. 345) applied. 


(iii) the plaintiffs were not entitled, however, so to enforce 
the restrictive covenant by injunction as to restrict the use of 
the land by the Ministry (or by the defendant company as 
licensee of the Ministry) for the statutory purposes for which 
it had been compulsorily acquired, viz., for the service of the 
Royal Air Force or for the defence of the realm ; accordingly 
an injunction would be granted to restrain only the use of the 
land for purposes which were neither such statutory purposes 
nor agricultural purposes, viz., nuclear work and work for 
the Belgian Air Force, and in determining on the grant of an 
injunction and its scope— 


(a) the approach of the court should be a broad one, 
so as not to embark on inquiries into matters that were 
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essentially for the administrative discretion of the 
Government. 


Hawley v. Steele ( [1877], 6 Ch. D. 521) applied. 


(b) the court was entitled to take into account that the 
plaintiffs had not drawn the defendant company’s atten- 
tion to the existence of the restrictive covenant, although 
a land charge had been registered in respect of it which 
was in law notice of its existence. ([{1961]2 All E.R. 696.) 





CourT OF APPEAL 
(Ormerod, Willmer and Danckwerts, L.JJ.) 
GAVAGHAN vy. EDWARDS 
(28th April, 1961] 

Vendor and Purchaser—Memorandum in writing—Two docu- 
ments—Standard form of contract—Date for completion 
to be agreed—Subsequent oral agreement on date— 
Solicitor acting for both parties—Note of agreement by 
solicitor—Whether authorised to sign memorandum— 
Law of Property Act, 1925 (15 and 16 Gea. 6, c. 20), s. 40. 


The plaintiff agreed to sell and the defendant agreed to 
purchase a house. The terms of the sale were contained in 
a standard form of contract which the vendor obtained from 
an estate agent and which vendor and purchaser signed over 
a sixpenny stamp. The contract stated that the date for 
completion was to be agreed between the parties. Apart 
from the date of completion, all the other conditions of the 
contract were agreed and referred to in the document which 
the parties had signed. 

The vendor’s solicitor was instructed to act in the purchase 
on behalf of the purchaser as well as the vendor. Subse- 
quently, the vendor and purchaser orally agreed on the date 
for completion. The vendor informed the solicitor of the 
agreed date, and the solicitor wrote to the purchaser asking 
for confirmation. The purchaser telephoned the solicitor and 
confirmed the date, and the solicitor endorsed a note to that 
effect on a copy of the letter that he had sent the purchaser. 


The purchaser refused to complete and the vendor sued the 
purchaser for damages for breach of contract. On the 
question whether there was a memorandum in writing of the 
contract as required by section 40 of the Law of Property 
Act, 1925 :— 

Held: that as the parties had in fact agreed and there was 
no conflict of interest between them, there was nothing con- 
tradictory in the position of a solicitor acting for both 
parties which would prevent him from creating an additional 
memorandum for the purpose of recording a final term agreed 
by the parties so as to bind either or both of his clients ; and 
as the solicitor had received specific confirmation from the 
purchaser of the sole matter not originally agreed between 
the parties, his copy letter and note endorsed thereon con- 
stituted a memorandum binding on the purchaser. 


Wright v. Pepin [1954] 1 W.L.R. 635 ; [1954] 2 All E.R. 52 
distinguished. ({1961] 2 W.L.R. 948.) 
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The Annual General Meeting 


HELD AT THE INSTITUTION ON 12TH JUNE, 1961 


1. ELECTION OF THE COUNCIL : SESSION 1961-1962 


The Report of the Scrutineers of the recent ballot for the 
election of the Council was distributed to members present. 
The Report declared that the following were duly elected to 
the Council for the ensuing Session :— 


Fellows 
GEORGE ALEXANDER 


nveP cnn: 


. Lacy ScoTT, TD 

. D. SHOTT, MC 

. FRANCIS SMITH 

FRED STEPHENSON, OBE 
. P. STEWART, CBE 

. S. STILES, TD 


at eee 


BRIGADIER (now MAsor- 
GENERAL) A. H. Dowson, 
CBE, ADC 

W. A. Espsutt, To 

GEORGE EDWARDS 

J. GORDON ELsworTHY 

H. BRIAN Evg 

H. A. FRAZER 

ARTHUR GADD 

K. E. B. GLENNY, OBE 

W. S. GoopBopy 

J. C. Harris 


. F. STRUTT, MC, TD, DL 


OMmmOMNOwE 


Professional Associate 
A. T. Brett-JoNes 


Junior Organisation 
A. S. Brock A. H. P. GILLeTT 
H. CLuTTON P. M. Poole 


R. 
R. 


Associate 
DESMOND HEapP, LLM 


The Secretary reported that the Council, at their meeting 
that afternoon, had accepted the nomination by the Yorkshiré 
Branch of Mr. J. W. Ridyard to succeed Mr. Rex Procter, 
who was killed in a car accident in March. 


2. NINeTy-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL AND 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS : SESSION 1960-61 


The President introduced the Annual Report of the 
Council for the Session 1960-61, the Statement of Accounts 
for the year 1960, and the Annual Reports of the Quantity 
Surveyors’, Committee and of the Junior Organisation. 
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A discussion on the Report was opened by Mr. B. C. 
BRIANT, MBE (F) and continued by Mr. H. H. E. Timms, 
MBE (F), Mr. G. F. K. WuirTe (F) and Mr. A. H. P. GILLETT 
(Member of Council). Replies to the points raised were given 
by Mr. F. J. H. BRACKETT, MBE (Chairman, General Practice 
Committee), Mr. Guy. Biscoe (Chairman, Rebuilding Com- 
mittee), Mr. Cyrit Sweetr (Chairman, Quantity Surveyors’ 
Committee) and Mr. W. E. A. BuLt (Past-President). 


The Ninety-Third Annual Report of the Council, the 
Statement of Accounts and the annexed Reports of the 
Quantity Surveyors’ Committee and of the Junior 
Organisation were approved. 


3. APPRECIATION OF THE SERVICES OF THE HONORARY 
AUDITORS AND THE SCRUTINEERS : AND APPOINTMENT 
OF HONORARY AND PROFESSIONAL AUDITORS. 


The meetingresolved that the thanks of the Institution 
were due and be given to Messrs. W. H. SCANLAN and 
V. F. JoHNSON for their services as Honorary Auditors, 
and to the following for their services as Scrutineers of 
the Council Ballot :—Messrs. L. J. Perry (Chairman), 
J. F. BERNERS Price, A. G. BREND, THOMAS BROAD, 
EDWARD BUCKLE, ARTHUR COOPER, R. A. CROCKETT, 
G. R. Dunn, P. H. M. FIELDING, D. M. FiTzsIMMons, 
A. E. GOoDENs, JAMES C, GRAY, R. C. GREAVES, D. S. 
HELDEN, BRIAN HILLIARD, T. HITMAN, F. J. KENNEDY, 
W. S. Kirxsy, W. L. Lee, R. W. Leeper, C. J. 
LONGDEN-THURGOOD, J. L. McGiitivray, G. E. 
MANSON, B. F. MARRABLE, P. A. PAGE, R. A. POLLARD, 
B. P. Pucu, J. R. SEEWER, A. J. SEWELL, R. S. TAYLOR, 
F. E. Tunstitt, C. H. Waite, W. W. WILLCOcKs, 
PETER WINTHER, G. F. WooLMER and A. H. D. YOUNG 
(Fellows) ; and Messrs. J. B. ANDERSON, D. M. W. 
BEAUCHAMP, ALFRED Brown, R. H. Buxton, R. V. 
CHADWICK, G. B. Cooke, M. L. Dew, Ertc DUNMORE, 
C. J. Fercuson, B. H. FLetcuer, R. L. Forest, B. T. 
GOODENOUGH, JOHN W. Hawkins, N. H. Kupisu, 
M. J. MACLEAN, GEOFFREY RAE, IAN W. Rosg, R. E. 
StirFin, T. B. TAMAGNI, N. G. THORNE, F. H. WARD 
and B. D. J. Wricut (Professional Associates). 


Mr. W. H. SCANLAN (F) and Mr. V. F. JoHNSON 
(PA) were appointed Honorary Auditors and Messrs. 
TANSLEY WITT AND COMPANY were appointed profes- 
sional auditors for the coming Session. 


4. VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT : SESSION 1960-61 


On a motion proposed by Mr. JoHN L. POSTLETHWAITE 
(Immediate Past-President), the meeting resolved by accla- 
mation that the thanks of the Institution were due and 
be given to Mr. J. D. TRUsTRAM Eve for his great services to 
the Institution as President during the Session 1960-61. 











